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CH \PTKR I. 

ON THE IMPORTANCE OP THE EDUCATION OP 
DAUGHTERS. 

THE Education of Oirls !■», in general, 
exceedingly neglected :* custom, and mater¬ 
nal caprice,'often appear to have the entire 
regulation of it. It absolutely seems as if 
we supposed the sex to he in need oC.little 
or no instruction. On the other hand, the 

It must be remembered that the above sentiment 
wa** ovpressed in the year 1688, when tJie want of a, 
good system of feinaie education was universally felt 
and regretted. At the present day, we witness a no¬ 
ble reverse of things ; and whatever theories may have 
betn proposed abroad, we can never cease to admire 
tilt ] ihoiirs, and applaud the sagacity, of eur country* 
women in beiialf oi their sex. 
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Eilucalioii of Boys is considered as a vcrj 
inipoitanl concern, afluctins; the welfare 
the public 5 and allhoui;h it be frequent, 
allcndcd with errors and mistakes, giea 
abiUlKs are nevtrlheless thought nccessar 
for 1 ’ ' accomplishment of it. 'J'he bright- 
‘ lenls ha\e been enirnced to foim plans 
^n-1 modes of instruction : What num* 
b<'rs of masters and colleges do we behoh. 
IVKat expenses incurred in the printing o( 
books, in researches after scienc e, in mode 
of leai hiiig lanaringes, in the establishmen 
of professois? All these giand preparation- 
may piobibly have more shew than sub 
stance, but (hey sufticiently denote the high 
idea we entertain of the education of Boys. 
In negard to Gills, some exclaim, “why 
make them learned ? curiosity renders them 
vain and conceited : it is sufficient if they 
be one day able to govern their families, and 
implicitly ohey their husbands !” Examples 
are then adduced of many women whom 
st ience has rendered ridiculous; and 'on 
such contemptible authority we think our¬ 
selves juatitied in blindly abandoning our 
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daughters to the conduct of ignorant and in- 
’'scrcrt mothers. 

It ib true, liiat wc should he on our guard 
lot to make them ridiculously learnfetl. v> o- 
nen, in general, possc.-s a weaker hut more 
inquisitive mind than men; hence it follovvs 
that their pursuits should lie of a quiet and 
sober turn. They are not formed to govern 
he state, to make war, or to enter into tnc 
church; so that they may well dispense w ith 
.ny profound knowledge relating to politics, 
nilitary tactics, philosophy, and theology. 
The greater part of the mechanical arts are 
also improper for them : they are made for 
moderate exercise ; their bodies as well as 
minds are lessstrongand energetic than tlupse 
of men; hut to compensate for their defects, 
nature has bestowed on them a spirit of in¬ 
dustry, united with a propriety of behaviour, 
pnd an economy which renders them at ojice 
the ornament and comfort of home.* 

* This idea is beautifully expressed in the following 
lines of I'noiiisos ;— 

“ I'o give society its highest taste, 

tVell-ordered home luan’s best delight to make , 
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But adnniKing tint women are by nature 
weaker than men, what is the consequence ? 
What, but that the weaker they are, 
the more they s<and in need of support. 
Have (hej not duties to perform, which are 
the very foundation of human existence ? 
Consider, it n women who ruin or uphold 
families; who regulate the minvtim of do- 
mc'lie affairs; and who consequently decide 
upon some of the dearest and tenderest 
points which affect the happiness of Man. 
They have undoubtedly the strongest influ- 
enre on the manners, good or bad, of sot ie- 
ty. A sensible woman, who is industrious 
and religious, is the very soul of a large 
establishment, and provides both for its tem¬ 
poral and eternal welfare.—Notwithstand¬ 
ing the authority of men in public alfairs, it 
is evident, that they cannot efiect any last- 


And by ‘iibniissive wi«dom, modest skill, 

V\ ith etery G;entle care-elndin? art 
To raise the virtues, animate tbe blis«. 

And swteleii all the toils of human life : 

This be tlie female dignity and praise !” 

-Autumn, ter, 602—608. 
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ing good, without the intervention and sup¬ 
port of women. 

The world is not a phantom, it is tlie ag¬ 
gregate of all Us families ; and who can civ¬ 
ilize and govern these with a nicer disci im- 
ination than women ? besides their natural 
assiduity and authority at home, they are 
peculiarly calculated for it, by a carefulness, 
attention to particulars, industry, and a soft 
and persuasive manner.—f'an men promisfc 
themselves any felicity in this life, if mar¬ 
riage, the very essence of domestic society, 
be productive of bitterness and disa|)point- 
ment ’ and as to children, who are to con¬ 
stitute the future generation, to what mise¬ 
ry will they be exposed, if their mothers 
ruin them from the cradle ? 

Such then, are the occupations of the fe¬ 
male sex, which cannot be deemed of less 
importance to society than those of the 
male. It appears that they have a house 
and establishment to regulate, a husband to 
make happy, and children to rear, \iituc 
is as necessary for men as for women ; and 
without entering upon the comparative good 
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or ill which society experiences from the 
latter sex, it must be remembered that they 
arc one half of the human race, redeemed bv 
THE BLOOD OP JesUS ChRIST, AND DESTINED 
TO LIFE ETERNAL. 

Lastly, let ns not forget that if women do 
great good to the communit) wheH well edu¬ 
cated, they arc capable of infinite mjschicf 
when viciously instiucted. It is certain 
that a bad education works less ill in a mule, 
tlian in a female breast; for the vices of 
men ofien proceed from the bad education 
which tlieir mothers have given them, and 
from passions which have been instilled into 
them at a riper age, from casual intercourse 
with women. 

What intrigues does history present to 
us—what subversion of laws and manners 
—what bloody wars—what innovations in 
religion—what revolutions in slates—all 
arising from the irregularities of women ? 
Ought not these considerations to impress 
us with the importance of female education ? 
Let us. therefore, discuss the various means 
of accomplishing so desirable an object. 
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ERRORS IN THE ORDINARY MODE OF F.DI CA- 
TION. 

IGNORANCE is one of the causes of the 
ennui and discontent of young persons, and 
of the absence of all rational amusement. 
When a child has arrived at a certain age 
without having applied to solid pursuits, she 
can have neither taste nor relish for them. 
Every thing which is serious assumes to her 
mind a sorrowful appearance; and that 
which requires a continued attention, wea¬ 
ries and disgusts her. The natural inclina¬ 
tion to pleasure, which is strong in jooih— 
the example of young people of the same 
age, plunged in dissipation—every thing, in 
short, serves to excite a dread of an orderly 
and industrious life, in this early age, she 
wants both experience and authority to take 
a decided part in the management of house¬ 
hold affairs ; she is even ignorant of the im¬ 
portant consequences resulting from it, un- 
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less her mother has previously instructed 
her in some of its departments. If she I 
born to affluence, she is not nccesiiiated t 
undergo manual toil: she may piobabl 
work an hour or two a day, because sh 
hears it said, without knowing why, that “ i 
is proper for women to work”—but tin 
pithy proverb will only produce the sen 
blance, without the substance, of real usefu 
application. 

In such a situation what is she to do : 
The society of a mother, who narrowly 
watches, scolds, and thinks she is perform¬ 
ing her duty in not overlooking the least 
fault—who is never satisfied, but always try¬ 
ing the temper, and appears herself imincrs- 
ed in domestic cares ; all this disgusts and 
torments her. She is, moreover, surround¬ 
ed with flattering servants, who, seeking to 
insinuate themselves by base and dangerous 
compliances, gratify all her fancies, and 
direct her conversation to every topic 
that of goodness and virtue. To her, pit 
appears an irksome task—a foe to evei 
rational amusement. What, then, are he. 
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rcupations ? None that are useful. ITence 
i^es a habit of indolence, which at length 
■comes, incurable. 

Meantime what is to fill this vacuity ? 
otliing but the most frivolous and con- 
'mptible pursuits. In such a state of lassi- 
de, a young wonaan abandons herself to 
ire idleness; and idleness, which may be 
•rmed a langour of the soul, is an inexhaus- 
■<ble source of weariness and discontent. 


ihe sleeps one-third more than is necessary 
to preserve her health: this protracted 
slumber serves only to enervate and render 
her more delicate ; more exposed to the tur- 
bulency of passion ; whereas moderate sleep, 
accompanied with regular exercise, pro¬ 
duces that cheerfulness, vigour, and elasticity 
of spirits, which form, perhaps, the true 
criterion of bodily and mental perfection. 

This weariness and idleness, united with 
igc'-rance, beget a pernicious eagerness for 
> !c diversions ; hence arises a spirit of 
,...r'io^ity, as indiscreet as it is insatiable. 

Those who are instructed and busied in 


rious employments, have, in general, but a 
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moderate curiosity.—What they know gives 
them an indifference for many things of 
which they are ignorant; and convinces 
them of the inutility and absurdity of those 
things, with which narrow minds, that knov 
nothing, and have nothing to exercise them 
selves upon, are extremely desirous of bei 
coming acquainted. 

On the contrary, young women, without 
instruction and application, have always a 
roving imagination.—In want of substantial 
employment, their curiosity hurries them on| 
to vain and dangerous pursuits. Those w ho 
have somewhat more vivacity, pique them¬ 
selves on a superior knowledge, and read, 
with avidity, every book which flatters their 
vaftity : they become enamoured of novels, 
plays, and “Tales of Wonder,” in which 
love and licentiousness predominate : they 
fill their minds with visionary notions, by 
arcustoniing themselves to the splendid sen¬ 
timents of heroes of romance, and hence are 
rendered unfit for the common intercourse 
of society ; for all these fine airy sentiments, 
these generous passions, these adventures. 
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which the authora of romance have invent* 
ed for mere amusement, have no connexion 
with the real motives which agitate man¬ 
kind, and diiectthe affairs of the world; 
nor with those disappointments which .usu¬ 
ally accompany us in almost every thing we 
undertake. 

A poor girl, full nf the tender and the 
marvellou«, which'have delighted her in her 
reading, is astonished not to find' in the 
world real personages, resembling the heroes 
she has read df—fain would sne live like 
those imaginary princesses, whom fiction 
has described as always charming,-always 
adored, and always beyond- the reach of 
want. What disgust must she feel on de¬ 
scending from such a state of * heroism^ "to 
th( lowest offices of hoHseivifery ! 

Some there are wh^ push their curiosity 
still further, and without the legst qualifica¬ 
tions, presume to decide* upon theolc^ioal 
points. But those who have not sufficient 
giasp of intellect for these curiosities, have 
ot)>er pursuits, hotter proportioned to their 
talents; they are (jxtremely desirous of 
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knowing what is said, and going on in the 
world—a song—news—an intrigue—to re¬ 
ceive letters, and to read those that other 
people receive ; these things delight prodi- 
giou'-l)' ;—they wish every thing to be told 
them, and to tell every thing in turn : they 
are vain, and vanity is a sure incentive to 
talk. They become giddy, and volatility 
prevents those rellections from rising which 
would show them the value of silence. 



OP THE FIRST FOUNDATIONS OF 
EDOCAnON. 




CHAPTER III. 


OF THE FIRST FOU^D\TIONS OF EDUCATION. 

TO remedy the evils just complained of, 
it is of materia! consequence to commence a 
system of education from Infancy: this 
tender period, which is too often intrusted 
to imprudent and irree;ular women, is, in 
truth, the most susceptible of the strongest 
impressions, and consequently has a great 
influence on the fulurc regulation of life. 

As soon as children can lisp, they may be 
prepared for instruction: this may be 
thought paradoxical—but onlj consider what 
a child does before it can talk. It is learn¬ 
ing a language which it will, by and TJy, 
speak with more accuracj, than the learned 
can speak the dead languages, although 
studied at a mature period of life. But 
what is the learning a language ? It does 
not consist solely in treasuring in the memo¬ 
ry a great number of words—but in compre¬ 
hending, saj's St. Austin, the meaning of 
3* 
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each particular word : the child, amidst its 
cries an ! amusements, knows for what ob¬ 
ject each word is designed : this is olitaincd 
sometimes by observing the natural motions 
of bodies which touch, or shew, the olijects 
of which one is speaking—sometimes by be¬ 
ing struck with the frequent repetition of 
the same word to signify the same thing. 
It cannot be denied but that the brain of 
children is admirably calculated, from its 
temperament, to receive impressions from 
all these images ; but what strength of men¬ 
tal attention is requisite to distinguish them, 
and to unite each to its proper object ? 

Consider too, how children, even at such 
a tender age, attach themselves to those who 
flatter, and avoid those w ho restrain, them: 
hdn -well they know to obtain their object 
by a tear, or silent submission: how much 
artifice and jealousy they already possess! 
“ 1 have seen,” exclaims St. Austin, “ a jeal¬ 
ous child: it could not speak; but its face 
was pale, and the eyes were irritated againsf 
an infant that suckled with it.” 
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From this it may be inferred, that infants 
know more at such an eaily period than is 
usually ima£;ined :—thu<i, by soft words and 
appropriate {cesturcs, you may incline tliem 
towards honest and virtuous connexions, 
rather tlian introduce tliem to those which 
it would he dangerous for them to caress.— 
Thu^, again, you may, by appropriate looks 
and tone of voice, repicsent to them, with 
ho’ior, those whom they have seen exas- 
peiated with anger, or any other furious 
passion; and, on the other hand, by a cor¬ 
respondent serenity of manner, depicture to 
thorn those who arc amiable and wise. 

I do not vv ish to lay too great a •stress on 
these subordinate matters: but, in reality, 
these different dispositions form a com¬ 
mencement of character which must nc- tTe 
neglected ; and this mode of foreseeing, as 
it were, the future dispositions of children, 
has imperceptible consequences which fa¬ 
cilitate their education. 

If we still doubt of the power of these 
early pieposscssions on futuie maturity, we 
need only call to mind how lively and af- 
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fcrtin", at an advanced age, is (lie remem¬ 
brance of those things which have delight¬ 
ed us in childhood. If, instead of Icrrifi ing 
the minds of j oung people with absurd no¬ 
tions of ghosts and spirits, which serve only 
to weaken and disturb the still delicate tex¬ 
ture of the brain : if, instead of abandoning 
them to the caprice of a nurse for what they 
are to like or dislike, wc endeavoured al¬ 
ways to impress on their minds an agreeable 
idea of good, and a frightful one of evil— 
this foresight might hereafter be the founda¬ 
tion of every practical virtue. On the con¬ 
trary, we frighten them with the idea of a 
clergyman clothed in black—we talk of 
death merely to excite terror—and recount 
tales of the dead revisiting the earth, at 
nnunight, under hideous shapes ! All this 
has a tendency to weaken and agitate the 
mind, and to excite a prejudice against the 
soundest doctrines. 

One of the most useful and important 
things during infancy is, to be particularly 
careful of the child’s health ; endeavouring 
to sweeten the blood by a propeT choice of 
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food, and a simple regimen of life : regu¬ 
lating its meals, so that it eat pretty nearly 
at tiic same hours, and as it feels the incli¬ 
nation ; that the stomach be not overloaded 
before digestion takes place, and that no 
high -seasoned dishes be introduced, which 
must necessarily give a disrelish for more 
healthlul food. Lastly, too many dishes 
should not be allowed at the same time ; 
for such a variety of food begets an appetite 
even after the rea< call of hunger is satis¬ 
fied. 

Another very important consideration is, 
not to oppress the faculties by too much in¬ 
struction ; to avoid every thing which may 
kindle the passions ; to deprive a child, 
gently and by degrees, of that for which'it' 
has expressed too vehement a desire to ob¬ 
tain ; so that, eventually, it may be insensi¬ 
ble of disappointment. 

If a child’s disposition be tolerably good, 
it may, by the foregoing method, be render¬ 
ed docile, patient, steady, cheerful, and tran¬ 
quil ; whereas, if its tender years be neg¬ 
lected, it becomes restless and turbulent 
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during the remainder of its life ; the blood 
boils, bad habits arc formed, and tlie body 
and mind, both equally susccqjtiblo, become 
prone to evil. Hence arisi's a sort ol secoiid 
original sin, which, in advanced age, is the 
source of a thousand disorders. 

As soon as children arrive at a more 
mature period, or their reason becomes un- 
f.dded, we must be careful (hat all <'iir 
words have a tendency to m.ikf them love 
truth, and detest artilice and h\i>oeri,v. 
We ought never to be guilty of any de¬ 
ception or'falsehood to appease them, or to 
persuade them to comply with our wishes ; 
if we are, we instruct them in cunning and 
artifice ; and this they never forget.—Kea- 
“son and good sense must be our instruments 
of regulation. 

But let us examine with a little more at¬ 
tention the exact dispositions of children, 
and what more particularly regards their 
treatment. The substance of their brain 
is soft, but it becomes harder every day : 
it has neither experience nor judgment 
to discriminate one object fioin another. 
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and every thing is, therefore, new to them. 
From this softness and pliability of the 
brain, impressions are easily made ; and the 
surprise which accompanies novelty, is the 
cause of their continual admiration, and 
extreme curiosity. It is true that this duc¬ 
tility of the brain, attended with considera¬ 
ble heal, produces an easy and constant mo¬ 
tion ; hence arises that bustle and volatility 
of youth, which is as incapable of fixing the 
attention on one object, as it is of confining 
the body to one spot. 

Again, children arc incapable of thinking 
and acting for themselves; they remark 
every thing, but speak little ; unless they 
have been accustomed to talk much—an 
evil, against which we must be constantly 
on our guard. The pleasure which we de¬ 
rive and express from the sight of pretty 
rhildmi, spoils them ; for they are, in consc- 
(juence, accustomed to utter every thing 
w hich comes uppermost, and to talk on 
subjects of which they have no distinct 
ideas ; hence is formed an habit of precipi¬ 
tately passing judgment, and of discussing 
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points they are incapable of comprehend¬ 
ing ; an unfortunate circumbtance! and 
which, probably, adheres to them through 
life. 

This admiration of preiiy children has 
another pernicious consequence ; they are 
sensible that you look at tlicrn, watch 
all their actions, and li'-ten to their prattle, 
with pleasure—hence they flatter them¬ 
selves "that all the world must follow your 
example. 

During this period, when applause is per¬ 
petually bestowed, and contradiction sel¬ 
dom obtruded, children indulge chimeiical 
hopes, which, alas ! are the source of end¬ 
less disappointments throughout life. I 
lia\Ve seen children who always fancied you 
were talking about them, whenever any 
thing was p’ ivately said—and this, forsooth, 
because it has sometimes actually been the 
case : they have also imagined themselves 
to be most extraordinary' and incomparable 
beings. Take care, therefore, that in your 
alt ntions to children, they arc unconstious 
of any particular solicitude on your part : 
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show them that it is from pure rcijard, and 
the helplessness of their condition to relieve 
their own wants, that yon interest yourself 
in their behalf—and not from admiration 
of their talents. Be content to form their 
minds, by degrees, according to each emer¬ 
gency that may arise ; and if it were in your 
power to advance their knowledge much 
beyond their years, even without straining 
their intellect, by no means put it in prac¬ 
tice ; recollect that the danger of vanilij and 
arro<rnnce is always greater than the fruit of 
those premature educations which make so 
much noise in the world. 

tVe must be satisfied to follow and assist 
nature. Cliildren know little, and should 
not he stimulated to talk : hut the. consc- 
fiuenco of this ignorance is, they are con¬ 
tinually asking ipicstions. \\ e should, there¬ 
fore, answer them precisely, and add si'me- 
lirncs little eornparison.s, which may tliiow 
liglit on the information we give them. If 
tlioy judge of some things without suflicient 
knowledge, they should lie rhecked by a 
new question, which might make them seu- 
'I 
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sible of (heir error witlioul rudely confound¬ 
ing them ; at the same time take care to 
impress on their minds, not by \ague praises, 
but by some elFcctual mark of esteem, that 
they afford much more satisfirtion wlien 
they doubt, and ask for information, on points 
tliey do not know, than when they liappen 
to decide rightly. This is the sure method 
to implant in tliem a true sense of modesty 
and |)olitcness ; .iiul to excite a contempt 
for (liosc idle controversies in which igno¬ 
rant young folks are too apt to indulge. 

As soon as wo begin to watch the dawn 
of reason spreading, wc should seize it as a 
favourible opportunity to guard them against 
presumption:—Vou see,” we should ex¬ 
claim, “that jou arc much more reasonable 
and tractable than you were last year—and 
indie _/’o//ow'i)ig year you will observe things 
yet more clearly than you do at |)i’csent— 
if, during the last year, you wej’e eager to 
have passed judgment on things which you 
now know, and were then ignorant of, you 
wmdd assuredly have judged'wi-ong. You 
would therefore have been to blame in offer- 
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me opinions on siibjotls above the reach of 
jonr intellect.—'I'lieic are, at thi'j moment, 
many things nhieh leinain for you to know; 
and you will one day be convinced how 
imperfect are your pre-:ent conceptions. 
Nevertheless, adhere to the counsel of those 
who judge of things as you yourself would 
judge, were you gifted with their years and 
experience.” 

As the curiosity of children is a faculty 
which precedes instruction, we should he 
caielul to make them profit by it. For ex¬ 
ample, in the country when they see a mill, 
they wish to know what it is—here, then, 
you may shew them how that food is pre¬ 
pared which nouiisbes man. A tittle fuithcr 
they perceive reapers—and you must ex¬ 
plain to them their occupation; how they 
sow the grain, and how it multiplies in the 
earth.—In the town they see a number of 
sho[)s, where vaiioiis trades are exerci-ed, 
and various merchandize is sold. Never 
consider their ijnestioiis as importunate; 
tin \ are overtures whicli na'ine Uiakes to 
facilitate instruction—»hew tiiein, thereloie. 
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iliat )ou take pleasure in these questions— 
for, by such means, 30U teach them insensi¬ 
bly how every thing is made which conduces 
to tlie comfort of mati, and extension of 
commerce. By degrees, and without any 
particular study, they become acquainted 
with every article that is useful, and v\ ith 
the price affixed to each, which is, indeed, 
the true foundation of economy. This kind 
of knowledge, which no one should despise, 
because no one is willing to be cheated from 
the want of it, is particularly necessary for 
women. 
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CH\PTFR IV. 


THE DANGER OF IMITATION. 

THE ignorance of children, (in whose 
brain no correct impressions are made) ren¬ 
ders them extremely susceptible, and inrlin- 
cd to imitate every thing they sec. It is, 
therefore, of consequence to set before them 
none but the very best models of imitation ; 
and to make them acquainted with those, by 
whose examples they would be profited in 
following. But as it happens, in spite of all 
our precautions, that they occasionally wit¬ 
ness many irregularities, we must not fail to 
warn them betimes against the impertinence 
of ceitain foolish and dissipated people, 
whose reputation is scarcely worth preserv¬ 
ing: we must shew them how truly misera¬ 
ble and deserving of contempt, are those 
who abandon themselves to passion, without 
cultivating their reason. One may also give 
them, a coFi’cct taste, free from affect ition, 
and make tliem sensible of the true value of 
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modesty and decorum; we must not even 
abstain from guarding them against probable 
errors, although by this means we ma} open 
their ejes to certain defects in tiiose whom 
they are taught to respect. We have neith- 
ei right nor reason to hope that they will 
reiiiain ignorant on such points, and there¬ 
fore tlic best method to pursue, in outer to 
keep them to their duty, is, to persuade 
them to bear with the faults of others; not 
to pass too severe a sentmee on them, as 
the} often appear greater than they really 
are—that they aie even compensated for by 
many good qualifications—and that as there 
is no perfection in this world, they should 
admire that which approaches the ncaiest 
towards it. Lastly, although this advice 
should not be olTercd but in extreme cases, 
we should, nevertheless, engrait on them 
true principles^ and picsoivc them from imi¬ 
tating all the evil tliat is set before them. 

We must also be on our guard to prevent 
their imitation of ridiculous people; whose 
low' and initrooii-like manners have something 
in them exticinely revolting to noble and 
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generous sentiments; vve should be appre* 
heiisive Irstcliildrcn afterwards assume these 
very manners ; as the warmth of their im¬ 
agination, and pliability of body, added to 
the pleasure they seem to take in such diver¬ 
sion, gives them a peculiar aptitude to ic- 
present every ridiculous object they behold. 

This proneness to imitation, which is na¬ 
tural to children, is the source of infinite 
mischief when they arc delivered up to im¬ 
proper people who are hardly able to re¬ 
strain themselves before them. But provi¬ 
dence has ordained this imitative power, that 
children may be also capable of applying 
themselves to wl at is good and virtuous. 
Often, without speaking to them, we have 
only to shew them in others what we would 
have them do themselves. 




mniRKOT INSTRUCTIOKS; -WE STfO(II.T) NOT 
lu; TOO OHGKN'r WJ'lTl CHILDUEN. 




CriAPTKR V. 


INDIRECT INSTRU< TION‘>; WE SHOULD NOT BE 
TOO URGENT WITH tllll-DREN. 

I TillNK we should often make use of 
indirect instruetions, which are not so tedious 
and uninteresting, as lessons and renn'n- 
strances, in order to excite their attention to 
certain examples which are placed before 
them. 

A person may sometimes ask another, in 
their presence, “ Why do you do so”—and 
the other may answer—“ I do it for such a 
reason.” For example—“ Why did you con¬ 
fess your fault f” “ Because 1 should have 
been guilty of a much greater one by disa¬ 
vowing it with a lie—and because nothing 
is more praiseworthy than to say frankly, “ I 
am wrong.” Then the first person should 
commend the one who has thus accused 
herself—but care must be taken that all 
this he done without art or affectation, for 
children have much more penetration than 
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we arc aware of—and as soon as they dis¬ 
cover any finesse in their teachers, they 
lose that simplicity and confidence which 
is natural to their rharac ler. 

We have before observed that the brain 
of children, from being at the same time 
moist and warm, produces continual motion. 
This softness or pliancy of the brain causes 
impressions to be easily made, and images of 
every sensible object to be vividly and 
strongly imprinted; hence we should be 
anxious to engrave, as it were, on their 
minds such characters as are easily formed. 
But great care must be shewn in the selec¬ 
tion of such objects as we wish to impress: 
for in so small and precious a cabinet, none 
but the most exquisite furniture should be 
admitted. Let it be remembered, that at 
such a tender age, no knowledge should be 
engrafted but such as we wish to remain 
there for life. The first impressions that 
are made, when the brain is so soft and sus¬ 
ceptible, are in general the most durable; 
and in proportion as age hardens the brain, 
do such impressions become indelible.— 
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Hence it is, that in old age wc remember 
distinctly the images of youth, however re¬ 
mote ; whereas as age advances we have a 
faiiiti r rccollcttiou of such things as we pro- 
gri'S'ively behold, because the impres-iun 
has been made on the brain when it is 
gradually hardening, and tilled with other 
images. 

Although we understand how to reason in 
this liianner, we have some difficulty )n ac¬ 
ceding to it: and yet we absolutely do make 
use of this very mode of reasoning. For in¬ 
stance, do we not say every day, “ My hab¬ 
its are fixed, 1 am too old to change them, 1 
have been brought up in this way.”—More* 
over are we not conscious of a singular plea¬ 
sure in recalling to mind the images ofy oiith’ 
are not the strongest propensities formed at 
that age? Docs not, tlierelore, all this piove 
that the first impressions and first habits arc 
the strongest ? If infancy be the fittest period 
for engraving such images on the brain, 
it rnust be allowed that it is the least so 
for the cultivation of rea^on. That uuctili- 
ty of the brain which causes impressions to 
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be easily formed, being iinitid i\i(h extreme 
heat, produces an a<^i(ation wliicli sets all 
regular application at chdiance. 

The brain of children may be compared 
to a lighted wax taper, situated in a place 
which is exposed to the wind—its flame is 
perpetuallv flickering. A child asks }ou a 
question, and before you can answer, its 
c)es are directed towards the ceiling: it 
counts all the figures that are carved there, 
or all the bits of glass which compose the 
window : if you wish to biing it back to the 
first subject of discussion, you vex it as much 
as if you confined it in prison. Thus great 
care is required in managing the organs be¬ 
fore they assume a determined inclination: 
answer every question promptly, and have 
the child to put others as it pleases. Grat¬ 
ify only the curiosity which it evinces, and 
lay up in the memory a mass of sound mate¬ 
rials. The time will come, when these im¬ 
pressions will be regularly arranged, and the 
brain having more consistency, the child 
will reason on the consequences. Never¬ 
theless, be attentive to correct when the 
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reasoning is fallacious; and to convince it, 
without embarrassment, as an opportunity 
offers, in what a wrong consequence con¬ 
sists. 

Let a child amuse itself freely, and min¬ 
gle instruction with amusement: let wisdom 
be introduced at proper intervals, and under 
an agreeable form; and take care not to 
fatigue it by a precision which is both 
formal and injudicious. 

If a child entertains sad and dismal no¬ 
tions of virtue, if liberty and irregularity 
present themselves in a seducing manner, 
every thing is lost, and your labour is in 
vain. Never suffer it to be flattered by little 
contemptible associates, or people without 
character or worth : we naturally love the 
manners and sentiments of those whom we 
regard; and the pleasure which is some¬ 
times taken in the company of disreputable 
people, begets, by degrees, a love of those 
pernicious habits which renders thuu so 
trujy contemptible. 

In order to conciliate children to people, 
of real estimable character, make them re- 
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fleet on their excellence and utility, their 
sinccrily, their modesty, their disinterested¬ 
ness, their fidelity, their disc retion, but above 
all, their piety, which is the foundation of 
the rest. 

If a child has any thing about it revolting 
or olfensive, >ou must observe to it that 
“piety does not produce such defects: when 
it is perfect, it destroys, or at least softens 
them.”—But, after all, w'e must not persist 
in making children admire certain pious 
characters whose extcri.ir deportment is 
disgusting. 

Although you are particularly anxious to 
regulate your own conduct with the utmost 
circumspection and nicety, do not imagine 
that chililren will fancy yon faultless: often¬ 
times your slightest imperfections will be 
noticed by them. 

St. Austin informs us that he had remark¬ 
ed, from his infancy, the vanity of his tutors. 
The best and most politic thing you can do, 
is, to know your own faults as completely as 
a cbild will know them, and to request some 
real fiiend to warn you of them. The gen- 
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crality of instructors pardon nothing in a 
pupil, but every thing in themselves ; this 
excites an inquisitive and watchfql spirit of 
malignity in such pupils—so tliat whenever 
thej detect an} fault in their tutor, they are 
dcliglited,and eventually despise him. 

Shun this error: do not be afraid to men¬ 
tion the faults which are visible in your con¬ 
duct, and which may have escaped you be¬ 
fore the child. If you find her capable of 
reasoning thereupon, observe that you set 
her an example of correcting her faults, by 
the detection of your own—by this means, 
your imperfections will be instrumental in 
edifying the child, and encouraging her to 
correct herself. You will also thereby avoid 
the contempt and disgust which your own 
faults may cause her to entertain against 
your person. 

Meanwhile, try every method to make 
those things agreeable which you exact from 
a child. Have you any thing crabbed or 
difficult to propose ? convince her that lids 
pain will be succeeded by pleasure: alway's 
shew the utility which results from y our in- 
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struclions; and make her sensihl'’ of the 
consequences as affecting mankind, and the 
different orders of society. W itiiont this, 
all studyf will appear as a dry, harien, and 
thorny path. “Of what use,” will children 
sometimes say to themselves, “is it to learn 
those things which do not relate to ordinary 
conversation, and which have no immediate 
connection with what we are obliged to do?” 

We should therefore give them a reason 
for every thing we teach—“ It is, we should 
observe, to enable you one day to do well 
in the world—it is to form your judgment, 
and to make you reason well on all theaffaiis 
of life.” We should always represent to 
them some useful and solid end, which 
may support them in their application: and 
never pictend to keep them in subjection by 
a crabbed and absolute authority. 

In proportion as their reason advances, 
we should discuss with them on the necessity 
of education; not ihat wo should implicitly 
follow their thoughts, but prolit by them 
w hen they discover their real state of mind : 
so that we may try their discernment, and 
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make <licm relish those things we arc anxious 
for them (o learn. 

Never assnrric, without urgent nceessily, 
an austere aiul imperious manner, which 
onl} causes children to tremble, and savours 
strongly of affectation and pedantry in those 
who govern: children are, for the greater 
part timid and diflldent. By such means 
you shut out all access to the heart, and de¬ 
prive them of a confidence, without which 
no benefit can be derived from instruction. 
Make yourself beloved : let them be free 
with you, so that they fear nothing in dis¬ 
covering their faults. In ordi-r to attain 
this, be in lulgcnt to those who do not dis¬ 
guise themselves before you. Appear neith¬ 
er astonished nor irritated at their had pio- 
pensities ; on the contrary, bear with their 
foibles.—This inconvenience may, however, 
sometimes arise, that they will be less iutimi- 
dated ; but, taking all tilings together, confi¬ 
dence and sincerity is of far greater utility 
than a rigorous discipline. 

Besides, authority will lose its propei ef¬ 
fect, if confidence and persuasion are not 
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equally stronj'. Always commence with an 
open anil candid manner; bo cheerful and 
familiar wilhoiil vulijarity, which enables 
you to see children conduct themselves in a 
perfectly natural state, and to know their 
inmost character. If even you should suc¬ 
ceed in all your plans by the force of au¬ 
thority alone, you will not gain the proper 
end : you will disgust them in their search 
after goodness, of which you ought solely to 
endeavour to inspire them with admiration. 

If the wisest man has recommended pa¬ 
rents to hold the rod continually over the 
heads of their children, if he has said that a 
father who “spareth his child” will repent 
it hereafter—it docs not follow that he has 
censured a mild and lenient mode of educa¬ 
tion. Fie only condemns those weak and in¬ 
considerate parents who flatter the passions of 
their children, and who only strive to divert 
them in their infancy, so that they are guilty 
of all sorts of excess. The proper conclusion 
seems to be that parents ought to preserve 
authority sufficient for correction; for there 
are some dispositions which require to he 
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subdued by fear alone; but let it be remem¬ 
bered that this should never be enforced un¬ 
less every other expedient has been pre¬ 
viously applied. 

A child who merely follows the capricious 
impulse of imagination, and who confounds 
every thing which presents itself to her 
mind, detests application and virtue, because 
she has taken a prejudice against the person 
who speaks to her concerning them. 

Hence arises that dismal and frightful idea 
of religion, which she preserves all her life: 
and which, alas! is often tlie only wietched 
remnant of a severe s>stem of education. We 
must frequently tolerate many things which 
are deserving of immediate punishment, and 
wait for the opportunity when the feelings of 
a child dispose it to profit by correction. 

Never lebuke a child in the first moments 
of passion, whether on your side or hers. If 
on yours, she will perceive that you conduct 
y ourseil according to caprice and resentment, 
and hot according to reason and affection: 
you will, in donsequence, irretrievably lose 
your authority'. If you correct in the first 
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gust of her passion, lior mind is not snffi- 
ciontly collcclud to confess her fault, to con- 
qiic'r her feelings, and to aeknonlc-dge the 
imporlance of your advice: such a mode 
may even hazard your pupil’s respect for 
vou. Alwavs let the child see vou are mis- 

■c « ' 

tress of your own fcelinus; and nothing can 
cfTcet thi- so much 3Spatience. \Va1ch every 
moment, each day, when correction may be 
well-timed. Never tell her of a fault, with¬ 
out, at the same time, suggesting some mode 
of redressing it, which will induce her to put 
it in |)racticc: for nothing is more to be 
avoided than that chagrin and discourage¬ 
ment which arc the consequence of mere 
fc-rmal correction. If a child is discovered to 
be a little rational, I think you should win it 
insensibly to a'is/i to have its faults disclosed, 
as this would be the way of making it sensible 
of them, without cau-ing adlietion : never, 
lioivevcr, recount too many faults at a time. 

We should consider that children have a 
tender int'dlect, that their age makes them 
susceptible chiefly of pleasure, and that we 
often CNpcct from them a correctness and 
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seriousness of deportment, wliicli their in¬ 
structors are sometimes incapable of evinc¬ 
ing. A very dangerous impression of ennui 
and sadness is produced on their mind, by 
perpetually talking to them of woids and 
things which they do not understand: no 
libcity, no amusement! always lesson, si¬ 
lence, constraint, correction, and threats ! 

Our ancient forefathers knew better. It 
was by the charm of verses and music that 
the Hebrews, Egyptians, and Greeks, intro¬ 
duced the principal sciences, the maxims of 
virtue, and the politeness of manners. With¬ 
out reading, people scarcely believe these 
things, so distant are they from present cus¬ 
tom ! nevertheless, little as history is known, 
there is not a doubt but that this was the 
common practice for many centuries. How¬ 
ever, let us so far correct our own age, as to 
unite the agreeable and the useful together, 
as much as lay in our power. 

But although we can hardly hope to laj 
aside aive with the generality of children, 
whose dispositions arc headstrong and un- 
tractable, we should, ncverthclc's. not ha\ ( 
6 
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recourse to it without having patiently tried 
every other experiment. We should even 
make them distinctly understand the extent of 
our demands, allowing a certain medium with 
which we should be satisfied : for good hu¬ 
mour and confidence should be their natural 
disposition—otherwise we damp their spirit, 
and daunt tlieir courage: if they are lively, 
we irritate; if dull, we stupify them.—Fear 
may be compared to violent remedies em¬ 
ployed in extreme cases—they purge, but 
they alter the temperament, and reduce the 
organs to extremity. A mind governed by 
fear, is generally the weaker for it. 

We should not always menace without 
chastising, for fear of rendering menace of 
no avail; but we should menace more fre¬ 
quently than we chastise. As to chastise¬ 
ment, the pain inflicted ought to be as slight 
as possible—but accompanied with every 
circumstance which can prick the child with 
shame and remorse. For example, shew her 
every thing you have done to avoid coming 
to this unpleasant extremity—appear to be 
even affected at it—speak to her, in the- 
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presence of others, of the melancholy state 
of those whose want of reason and good con¬ 
duct have forced correction upon thorn; and 
keep back the ordinary maiks of icconcilia- 
lioii, till yoH see she stands in need of con¬ 
solation. This chastisement may be either 
public or private, as it may benefit tlie child 
—either in covering her with shame, or 
shewing her how she has been spared such 
a mortification—a public exposition should, 
however, never be resorted to but in the last 
extremity. It may be as well sometimes to 
make use of a rational person to perform the 
office of mediator—who might console the 
ci.ild, and mention such things which would 
be improper for yourself to do—who might 
cuie her of lalsc shame, and induce her to 
come to you for reconciliation—and to whom 
the child, in the emotions of her heart, would 
open herself more freely than she would 
daie. to do to yourself. Above all, let it be 
manifest that you never exact from a child 
more than necessary submission : endeavour 
to effect it so’that she may pass her own con¬ 
demnation, and that you have littie else to 
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do but assuage tlic anguish she has herself 
inflicted. General rules ought to be adopted 
as paiticular occasions rna} justif) : men, and 
especially children, do notalwajs resemble 
Iheniselvcs—that which is good to-daj, may 
be bad to-morrow; a conduct stubbornly 
unilorm can never be advantageous. 

The fewer formal lessons that are incul¬ 
cated, the better. A thousand modes of in¬ 
struction may be adopted in the freedom of 
conversation, more useful than lessons them¬ 
selves. 1 have known many children who 
have icarnt to read during their play; we 
need only relate to them some diveiting 
story from a book opened in their presence, 
and make them insensibly become acquaint 
ed with their letters; after this, they will 
tliemsclves be anxious to aiiive at the source 
wi.icli has alForded them such amusement. 

There are two ciicum'-iances which spoil 
every thing; namely, teaching them at first 
to read in a foreign tongue*—which takes 
away all pleasuie in reading; and making 

* Kcik kill f.iys the Latin toni-ue: but this is not 
prdcU^eil m hugldiul. 
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them read with a forced and ridiculous em¬ 
phasis. Clive them a hook handsomely 
bound, with neat cuts, and printed with a fine 
type; every thing which deliglits th.e fancy, 
facilitates study : wc sliouid even let them 
have a book full of short and marvellous 
stories.—After this, do not he uneasy about 
the child’s learning to read—do not fatigue 
her by ref|i'iring too great a [irtcision; let 
her pronounce naturally as she speaks: other 
tones are always bad, and partake of the 
declamation of the stage. VVi\en the tongue 
has acijuired suftieient volubility, (he chest 
strength, and the liabit of reading been con¬ 
firmed, she will then read without pain, and 
with more grace and distinctness. 

The manner of teaching to write should 
be pretty nearly the same.—When children 
can read a little, one may amuse (hem in mak¬ 
ing them sort the letters; and if tin re are 
several pupils, emulation may be kindled. 
Children are naturally inclined to make 
figures on paper: and if this propensity 
be encouraged, without teasing them too 
much, they «ill form letters during their 
fi* 
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play, and accustom themselves liy deffrecs to 
write. One may also encourage thorn by 
the promise of a reward adapted to their 
taste, and which has no unpleasant conse¬ 
quences. 

Write me a note,” you may say, “ inform 
your brother or cousin of such and such 
tluiiffs:” all this(vaiied as you like) pleases 
a child, provided that no sad idea of a formal 
lesson intrude. “ A free curiosity.” says St. 
Au-lin, from his own expeiience, “excites 
the mental facidties of a child, much more 
than tlie formality of rules, or a constraint 
imposed by fear.” 

Observe this grand defect in ordinary ed¬ 
ucations—all pleasure is placed on one side, 
and pain on tlie other : the latter is attached 
to slntl^, the former to play. What then 
can be expected fiom a child, but that, in 
supporting one of these maxims, she will 
eagerly tly to her amusements ? 

)ii I us ti_\ to iinei't thii ordi'r: let us make 
study agreeable, eoiicealing it under the 
foiinoi libeitx and pleasuie; lligdn!! routine 
ofcouliiiuid application ma\ lie sometime'. 
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broken in upon little sallies of amusement. 
Children require these relaxations to pre¬ 
serve the elasticity of their mind. 

Let their imaginations roam a little. Per¬ 
mit occasional!} some game or diversion, so 
that ample bounds be given to their spirits ; 
then bring them gently back again to the 
principal object you have in view. Too 
rigid or too long continued an application to 
stud}, is productive of much injury i those 
•who affect this regularit}, act more from the 
coDvenionce of stated hours of discipline, 
than from wishing to seize every favourable 
moment of instruction. At the same time, 
do not suffer any amusement which may agi¬ 
tate the passions of children ; on the contra¬ 
ry, every thing which can unbend their 
faculties, produce an agreeable variety, satis¬ 
fy a cuiiosity for useful things, and exercise 
their body in healthful recication-, should 
be Recommended and practised in their di¬ 
versions. 'I’he amusements whicli they like 
best, aie those that keep the body in motion; 
they aie iiap[)y if liny can but skip from 
p! a'o to [il.icc: a 'l.'i;i!c-t< tk or a ba.l is 
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sufficient.—Wc should not, however, be un¬ 
easy about their diversions; they invent 
quite cnoufrh themselves—it is sufficient if 
we leave them to their own inventions, watch 
them with a cheerful countenance, and mod¬ 
erate them when they become too violent. 
It would be prudent just to make them sen¬ 
sible, as much and as often as we can, of the 
pleasure which results from the cultivation 
of the mind; such as conversation, news, 
histories, and many industrious games which 
include instruction. All this will have its 
proper effect in due time: but wc should not 
force the feelings of children on this subject; 
we should only make overtures to them. 
The period will arrive when their bodies 
will be inclined to move less, and their 
minds, more. 

The care which is taken to season studj 
with amusement, will operate fas ourably in 
abating the ardour of youth for dangerous 
diversions. It is subjeclii.n and eunni that 
beget an impatience for -unii-cment. if a 
daughter feh h ss restr.iini in presence 
of a mother, she would not be so anxious 
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to steal away in search of iiuliirerent so¬ 
ciety. 

Id choosing diversions, care must bo taken 
to avoid all suspicious coinpauions. Boys 
must not mingle with girls; even gills ol an 
unruly and Irowaid disposition must be re¬ 
jected.—Games which excite jiassion and 
thoughtlessness, of which produie an im¬ 
proper attitude of the body—frequent visit¬ 
ing abroad, and conversations which give 
rise to such visits—should be uniformly 
avoided. When a child is not spoilt by any 
rude diversion, or is not stimulated by any 
ardent passion, it will easily find pleasure 
and content: health and innocence are the 
sure souices of both : but those who have 
been aceustomed to violent amusements, lose 
all relish for moderate pleasure, and weary 
themselves in a restless search after happi¬ 
ness. 

Tlieie may be a satiated taste for amu-'e- 
ments, as well as for food : one maj be so 
accustomed to high-seasoned dishes, that a 
simple and common diet w ill liceoine fiat and 
insipid. Let us, thcrefoic, be on our guard 
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against those violent everciscs, which in the 
end produce ennui and disgust: above all, 
they are to be particularly dreaded in regard 
to children; who aie less capable in sup¬ 
pressing their feelings, and who wish to be 
in perpetual motion. Let us manage them 
so as to excite a taste for simple things; that 
great preparations of food be not necessa¬ 
ry for their nouiishment, nor violent diver¬ 
sions for their amusement. A moderate fare 
always creates a sufficient appetite, with¬ 
out being obliged to pamper it with made 
diihes, which produce intemperance. “Tem- 
poi ance,” says an ancient writer, “ is the best 
contriver of luxury: with this temperance, 
which begets health of body and mind, one 
always enjoys a soft and tranquil emotion— 
there is no need of trick or public shew, or 
expense, to make one happy: some little 
diversion, or reading, or labor—a walk, or in¬ 
nocent conversation, which relaxes after toil 
—all or any of these produce a purer delight 
than is felt from the most exquisite musieV’ 
It is true, simple pleasures are less lively 
and interesting than violent ones, which 
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elevate the soul, and affect all the sources of 
passion. But simple pleasures have a better 
tendency ; they produce an equal and last¬ 
ing joy, without any bitter consequence. 
They are always of real service, whereas 
violent ones may be compared to adulterated 
wine, which pleases at first, but which even¬ 
tually injures the health. The very tem¬ 
perament of the soul, as well as the taste, is 
affected by seeking after such violent and 
seductive pleasures. All that you can do for 
children who are under your regulation is, 
to accustom them to such a simple life as 
has been just described ; to fortify them in 
such habits as long as you can, to make them 
foresee the evil consequences attached to 
other amusements, and not to abandon them 
to themselves ; as is too commonly the case, 
at an age when their passions begin to be 
shewn, and when, consequently, they stand 
in need of greater restraint. 

It must be allowed, that of all the vexa¬ 
tions incidental to education, none can be 
compared with that which is experienced in 
the rearing of a stupid child. Those who 
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have strong lively natural capacities are, in¬ 
deed, liable to terrible irregularities—pas¬ 
sion and presumption master them entirely; 
but, on the other hand, they have great re- 
snurees, and may be easily checked, however 
turbulent. Education is, in them, a con¬ 
cealed but vegetating germe, which some¬ 
times bears fruit when experience comes to 
the aid of rea'on, and when the passions be¬ 
gin to cool. At least we know how to make 
them attentive, and awaken their curiosity : 
they have something in them which makes 
them take an interest in their lessons, and 
stimulates their sense of honour—whereas 
one has no sort of pleasure or gratification 
in the instruction of shipid children. All 
their thoughts are distracted: they are never 
whore they ought to be : the most poignant 
coirtetion has no effect on them.: they hear 
every thing, and feel nothing.—This indo¬ 
lence and stupidity makes a child negligent 
and disgusted with every thing she does. 
She is in such a rase, that the best mode of 
eduration runs a risk of miscarrying, if we 
do not guard against the evil, from earliest 
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infancy. Many people who have little depth 
of penetration, conclude, from this bad suc¬ 
cess, that nature does nery thinf; in the for¬ 
mation of men of merit, and education noth¬ 
ing —instead of remarking that there are dis¬ 
positions, like barren soils, on which culti¬ 
vation produces little. It is yet more la¬ 
mentable when these knotty systems of edu¬ 
cation have been thwarted or neglected, or 
badly regulated at the beginning. 

We must not forget that there are many 
dispositions among childien, in which wcare 
likely to be deceived, 'i'hey appear at fust 
interesting, because there is attached to ear¬ 
ly youth a certain fascinating lustre which 
covers every thing : we, at first, perceive 
nothing but what is tender and amiable, and 
this prevents a closer examination of the fea¬ 
tures of the mind.—Every sally of their wit 
surprises us, because we do not expect it at 
such an age : every error in judgment is 
permitted, and it has. moreover, the charm 
of ingenuitj ; they assume a certain vivaci¬ 
ty of deportment, which never fails to pass 
or sprightliiiess and intellect, flcucc it is, 
7 
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that childhood often promises much, hut 
realizes little. Such a one wa® celebraled 
for bei wit at five years of acfc, hut now, in 
proportion to her growth, she ha« fallen into 
ohsoiirit) and contempt! Of all the qualifies 
which children possess, there i' but one on 
which you ran calculate with certainty, and 
that is, good .wise ; this “ grows with t heir 
growth,” provided it be well cultivated. 
The graces of infancy fade away—its viva¬ 
city diminishes—and that tenderness of heart 
even becomes blunted, in proportion as the 
pissions and an intercourse with designing 
men harden young people on their entrance 
into the world.—Strive, therefore, to discover 
amidst the graces of childhood, whether 
the disposition you have to manage be de¬ 
ficient in curiosity, and insensible of honest 
cmnlalion. If this should be the case, it 
is almost impossible for every one concern¬ 
ed in her tuition, not to be disgusted with so 
rugged and ungrateful an occupation. Every 
qualification of a child should be roused and 
brought into action, in order to extricate it 
from so fatal a lethargy. If, however, yor 
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foresee any such consequences about lo fol¬ 
low, do not at first be anxious to urge any 
serious application : take care not to over¬ 
charge her memory, for it is that which stuns 
and stupilies the brain: do not harass her 
with unpleasant regulations: make her as 
cheerful as you can, beoause she labours 
under the opposite extreme of presumption : 
do not be afraid of shewing her, with dis- 
crt'lion, the extent of her powers : be satis¬ 
fied with little at a time: make her remark 
the smallest success: shew her how absurd 
it is to be afraid of not succeeding in that 
which she really does well: set her emula¬ 
tion to work. Jealousy is more violent 
among childrim than we arc aware of: we 
often see some who arc absolutely fretting 
an I wearing away, because others are more 
beloved and caressed than themselves. 
Mothers are often cruel enough to fan this 
jealous llame, which, however, is of service 
in extreme cases of indolence and stupidity 
—hilt then you should set before the child 
the examples of those wlio arc but very little 
superior—for disproportionate examples of 
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those, who arc greatly superior, serve only 
to discourage and dismay. 

Let her, occasional! v, "rain some little vie to- 
rics over those of whom she is jealous: make 
her, if you can, laugh heartily with yourself 
at her timidity: and set before her tliose, 
equally timid with herself, who have con¬ 
quered their disposition to fear: make her 
sensible, by indirect instructions, and the ex¬ 
ample of others, that timidity and idleness 
destroy all the mental energies; but be Care¬ 
ful not to give these instructions in an aus¬ 
tere and impetuous manner: nothing wounds 
the inmost feelings of a mild and timid ( hild 
so much as boisterous treatment: on the 
contrary, let the application whi^h becomes 
indispensable, be seasoned and relieved by 
such little circumstances of amusement and 
recreation as are suited to her disposition. 
Perhaps it will be sometimi-s necessary to 
check her by reproaches; but this should not 
be done by yourself: employ some inferior 
person, or another child, without appearing 
yourself to be acipiainied with it. 

St. Austin relates, that his motner was 
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ence reproached by a servant for drinking 
pure wine; an ill habit which she had con¬ 
tracted from her infancy, and of which she 
was cured by the servant’s reproach, though 
all the vehemence and severity of her gov¬ 
erness was unable to effect it. In short one 
should endeavour to excite a taste in the 
minds of such sort of children, in like manner 
as one tries to excite; it in the palate of those 
who are sick. They arc permitted to have 
any thing which may cure their loathing j 
they are indulged in many whims at the ex¬ 
pense of certain prescribed rules, provided 
it be not carried to a dangerous excess. It 
is much more arduous to create a taste in 
those that are void of one, than to regulate 
the taste of those who have not a correct 
one. 

There is another kind of sensibility ex¬ 
tremely difficult and important to impress 
them with, and that is, friendship. As soon 
as a child is susceplihle of it, there can be 
no doubt but that you should turn her heart 
towards those who may be useful to her. 
Friendship will give her every accomplish- 
7* 
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merit (hat you desire ; you have then a cer¬ 
tain tie on her, if you know how to rcfjulate 
it : excess, or a bad choice, arc tlie only 
thinirs you have to dread. Tliere are, how¬ 
ever, some children who are born cunning, 
reserved, and callous, and who bring i'\ery 
thing home, as it were, to their own bosoms : 
they deceive their parents, whom fondness 
has made credulous : they appuir to love 
them : they regulate their inclinations to 
conform to tlieni : they seem more docile 
than other children of the same age, who in¬ 
dulge, without restraint, in all their humours 
and follies : their suppleness, or rather hy¬ 
pocrisy, which conceals a savage temper, as¬ 
sumes a softness of character; and their real 
disposition does not discover itself till it is 
too bate to reform it. 

If there really be any child on whom edu- 
eation is incapable of pi’oducing a good ef¬ 
fect, it is one of the foregoing dcsciiption ; 
and it must be allowed that the number is 
greater than we imagine, l^irenls bi'ing 
themselves with liiiriculty to believe that 
their children have a bad heart: when they 
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shut their own eyes upon them, no other per¬ 
son will have the courage to convinoe the m 
of it; ami thus the evil is hourly augment¬ 
ing. The principal remedy is, to place 
children, from their earliejt infancy, in such 
a situation where their tempers may be dis¬ 
covered w ithout disguise. Alwajs know the 
very bottom of their heart, before you cor¬ 
rect them. They are naturally simple and 
ojicn; but as soon as you plague them, or 
give them an example of disguise, they will 
no longer return to their original simplicity. 
It is true, that a good and tender-hearted 
disposition comes from God alone ; we can 
only endeavour to excite it by generous ex¬ 
amples, bv maxims of honor and disinterest¬ 
edness, and by a contempt of those people 
who set too high a value on themselves. We 
must endeavour to make children betimes 
sensible of the most natural modes of con¬ 
duct, and of the pleasure arising from a cor¬ 
dial, and reciprocal friendship. Nothing so 
much conduces to this end, as an intercourse 
with people who have nothing about them 
harsh, severe, low, or scllish: children might 
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belter associate with those who have other 
faults, than with those who possess the fore¬ 
going ones. We should praise them for 
every thing they do on the score of friend¬ 
ship, provided it be not misplaced or too 
violent. Parents must likewise apjiear to 
them to be animated with the sincer< st 
friendship towards them ; for children often¬ 
times learn of their parents to have no atfec- 
tion for any one object. In short 1 would 
check, before friends, all superfluous compli¬ 
ments, all artificial demonstrations of esteem, 
and all feigned caresses: for by these things 
you (each them a great deal of deceit to- 
waids those whom they ought to regard. 

There is a very common fault among girls, 
the opposite to what we have been mention¬ 
ing; namely, the affecting to be uncom¬ 
monly stiuik and delighted with the most 
insignificant things. They cannot see two 
people who are both equally bad, without 
taking the |>ait, in their hearts, of one 
against the other. They are full either of 
afle< tion or aversion, w ithout the least cause: 
tliey perceive no delect in what they esteem, 
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and no one good quality in what they despise. 
You must not, at first, make a formidable 
opposition to all this—foi contradiction will 
only fortify them in their vagaries: but ob¬ 
serve, by degiecs, to a young girl, (bat you 
know better than herself what good there is 
in that which she likes, and what evil m 
that which she detests. 'J'ake care also, 
occasionally, to make her sensible of certain 
defects which are sometimes found in the 
object of her regard, and of certain good 
qualities which are discernable in that of her 
hatred : do not be too urgent: press her not 
too much, and )OU will find that she will 
come to herself, and coincide witli your sen¬ 
timents. After which, make her rtlhcton 
her past caprices, and the most unreasonaole 
circumstances attending them : tell her, 
gi'ntly, that she wall by and by see tho-i of 
which she is not yet cured, when they cease 
to act. Recount to her similar errois of 
your own when you was of her age. Above 
all,’shew her as clearly, and as sensibly as 
you can. that good and evil are inbi rent in 
every onjcct of our love and aversion: this 
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will repress her ardour in the indulgence of 
either the one or the other. 

Never promise children, by way of reward, 
fine clothes or dainties ; this has two direct 
evils attending it: the first will teach them 
to set a value on what they ought to despise ; 
the second deprives you of an opportunity 
of establishing other rewards which would 
facilitate your labour. Be on your guard 
against threatening them to make them 
study, or subjecting them to any formal rule. 
Wake as few rules as possible: and when 
there is an absolute necessity for one, make 
it pass lightly under the child’s notice, with¬ 
out giving it such a name; and always give 
some reason w'hy a thing is done at one time 
and in one place, rather than in another. 
You run a risk of disheartening children if 
they are not praised when they have done 
well. Praise may sometimes be apprehend¬ 
ed on account of its exciting vanity ; but it 
should nevertheless be employed to animate, 
not to intoxicate, children. 

We find that 8t. Paul has ofti'n made use 
of it, in encouraging the weak, and in soft- 
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enin;? bis reproaches. The Fathers have 
also made the same use of it. It is true, 
that to make it serviceable, it must be so 
tempered that it take away all exaggeration, 
and flattery, and that the good resulting 
from it be attributed to God alone, as the 
source. Children may be recompensed by 
innocent and industrious games; by walks 
and recreations, in which conversation may 
take a useful turn : by little presents which 
may be a kind of prize—as pictures, prints, 
medals, maps of geography or gilt books. 




OF THE USE OF lUSTORY FOR CHILDREN. 




CHAl’TKR VI. 


or Tr^E USE OF HISIORV FOR, CHII.DRFN. 

CIIII.DHEN arc passionately fond of 
marvellous tales : one sees them every day 
transported uilh joy. or drowned in tears, at 
the recital of certain adventures. Do not 
fail to pi’olit by titis propensity. W hen ^ou 
find ihem disposed to listen to yon, relate to 
them some short and pretty fable:—but 
choose some ingenious and harndess one 
respee ting animals: repeat them Just as they 
are composed, and shew them the moni re- 
snltiag therefrom. As to pneana girl 
will ,bc happy in her total ignorance of tin in, 
as they arc extremely indelii ate and r< p!i le 
with impious absunlities. If, however, joii 
are not able to keep a child ignorant ol thf m, 
impress her with a sense of their hoiior. 
When you have repeated one fable, wait till 
you are asked to begin another—thus leav¬ 
ing the child hungry, as it were, for inorc 
mental food. When curiosity is at last ex- 
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cited, recount certain choice histories, hiit in 
as few words as possible: connect them to¬ 
gether, and postponc.the sequel from one 
day to another, so that you keep the chil¬ 
dren in suspense, and impatient to know the 
termination. Be animated and familiar in 
your manner of repciting—make the per¬ 
sonages speak—and children, who have a 
lively imagination, will fancy they hear and 
sec them. For instance, relate the history 
of Joseph—make his brothers speak like 
brutal characters, but Jacob like a tender 
and afflicicd father—then let Joseph himself 
speak—taking pleasure, as being at the head 
of an Egyptian establishment, in concealing 
himself from his brothers—in making them 
afraid of him; and, at last, in discovering 
himself to the m. This natural representa¬ 
tion, joined to the extraordinary circum¬ 
stances of the history, will delight a child ; 
provided she be not teased with too many 
similar recitals. You may let her express 
a desire for such stories, and promise them 
as a recompense for a prudent conduct, pro¬ 
vided they assume not the form of study— 
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provided the child is not obliged to repeat 
trtcin; for these repetitions, if not volunta¬ 
rily undertaken, will discompose and fret 
her, and take away all pleasure arising from 
such sort of narrations. 

It must be observed that if a child has 
any facilily in speaking, she will, of her own 
accord, rt late to those whom she likes, such 
histories as have pleased her most: but do 
not lot her make a rule of it. You may 
employ some one, who -is on a footing of 
perfect intimacy with the child, to appear 
anxious to learn of her a particular story: 
the child will be delighted in repeating it. 
Do not appear yourself to listen very earnest¬ 
ly to it—let her go on as she likes, without 
chocking her in her faults. The conserpience 
will be, that when she is more accustomed 
to repeat, you may gently make her sensible 
of a better manner of narrating, by render¬ 
ing it short, simple, and easy ; and by a 
choice of circumstances better calculated to 
represent forcibly the nature of each thing. 
If you have many children, accustom them 
by degrees to represent the historical charac- 
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tcrs whom they read of—one may be Abr^ 
ham, the other, Isaac. These representations 
will charm them more than any other games 
—will accustom them to think, and to utter 
serious things with pleasure—and will in¬ 
delibly fix such histories on their memory. 

We should strive to give them a taste for 
scriptural history rather than for any other; 
not in telling them that it is finer, which they 
will probably not believe—but in causing 
them to feel it to be so. Make them observe 
how important, wonderful, and curious those 
histories are: how full of natural represen¬ 
tation, and a spirit of noble simplicity. 
Those of the creation, the fall of Adam, the 
deluge, the call of Abraham, the sacrifice 
of Isaac, the adventures of Joseph (which 
have been briefly discussed,) and the birth 
and flight of Moses, are not only calculated 
to awaken the curiosity of children, but in 
discovering to them the origin of religion, fix 
the foundations of it in their bosoms.' We 
must be strangely ignorant of the essential 
parts of religion not to observe that they are 
chiefly historical: it is by a tissue, as it were. 
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oil marvellous facts that we discover its cs* 
taolishoient, its perpetuity, anch all that can 
induce us to believe and to practice it. It is 
not to be supposed that by all this we wish 
children to be plunged into profound know¬ 
ledge—on the contrary, these histories are 
short, various, and calculated to please the 
meanest capacity. The Almighty, who best 
knows the faculties of that being whom he 
has created, has clothed religion in popular 
facts, which, far from overpowering the sim¬ 
ple, assists them in conceiving and retaining 
its mysteries. For example, tell a child, 
that in God there are three equal persons, 
but of one nature: by the habit of hearing 
and repeating these terms, she may retain 
them in her memory ; but I doubt whether 
she will understand the sense of them. Re¬ 
late to her that as Jesus Christ went up out 
of the waters of Jordan, the Almighty caus¬ 
ed these words to be heard—“ This is my 
beloved Son in whom I am well pleased— 
hear him:” add, that the Holy Ghost de¬ 
scended on our Saviour, in the form of a 
dove—and thus, you make her sensible of 
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the Trinity, in a history which she will nov«!r, 
forget. Here arc three persons which she will 
distinguisli hy the difference of their actions ; 
you have nothing more, therefore, but to 
inform her that all these together make but 
One Goil. This example is .-^uilicient to shew 
the use of history. Although it may seem 
to make instruction more tedious, it really 
abridges it; and renders the dryness of 
catechism, where mysteries are detached 
from facts, unnecessary. We may observe 
that history was an ancient mode of instruc¬ 
tion. 7'he admirable method which St. 
Austin has pointed out for the instruction 
of the ignorant, was not suggested by that 
father alone—it was the universal method 
and practice of the church : it consisted in 
shewing, by a succession of historical facts, 
religion to be as ancient as the world—Jcsus 
Christ conspicuous in the Old Testament, 
and pervading every part of the New : 
which, in truth, is the foundation of Christian 
instruction. 

All this demands a little more time and 
care than arc devoted to the usual habits of 
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iustniction with which mnny people content 
themselves: but in adopting such a mode, 
religion will be truly taught; whereas, when 
children arc not so instructed, they have 
only confused ideas of Jesus Christ, the 
Gospel, the church, of the necessity of abso¬ 
lute submission to its decrees, and of the 
foundation of those virtues with which the 
Christian character should inspire us. The 
historical catechism, which is simple, short, 
and more perspicuous than the ordinary 
catechism, includes every thing necessary 
to be known thereupon—so that it need not 
be said that much study is necessary.* 

Let us now add to the facts before men¬ 
tioned from scripture, the passage of the 
Red Sea, and the sojourning of the people in 
the desert—where they ate bread which fell 
from heaven, and drank water which Moses 
caused to flow from the rock, bj' striking it 
with his rod. Represent the miraculous 

* I,have omitted the remark which here follows— 
because it alludes to the catechism of the Council of 
Treat, with which we have nothing to do iu this 
country. 
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conquest of the promised land, where the 
w'aters of Jordan went backwards towards 
their source, and the walls of a city fell down 
of themselves in the sight of the besiegers. 
Describe, in as natural colours as possible, 
the combats of Saul and David : and how 
the latter, a youth, without arms and habited 
like a shepherd, became the conqueror of 
the fierce and gigantic Goliah. Do not for¬ 
get the glory and wisdom of Solomon : how 
he decided between the two women who 
disputed about a child—but do not forget 
to impress on the mind, how he fell from 
this height of wisdom; dishonouring him¬ 
self by an effeminacy, which is almost ihe 
inevitable consequence of overgrown pros¬ 
perity. 

Next make the prophets, as delegated from 
heaven, converse with kings: shew how they 
read the future as if in a book: how they 
suffered continual persecution for having 
spoken the truth. Speak, in succession, of 
the first destruction of Jerusalem—represent 
the temple burning, and the holy city in 
ruins on account of the sins of the people. 
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ReJate the Bah^^lonian captivity, and how 
the Jews wept “when they thought on Sion.” 
Before their return, represent the interesting 
adventures of Tobit, Judith, Esther, and 
Daniel. It may not be amiss to let children 
give their opinion on the dillirent charac¬ 
ters of these holy persons, to know which of 
them they admire the most. One will prefer 
Esther, the other Judilli—and this may ex¬ 
cite a little controversy between tliem, which 
will impress those histories more strongly 
on their minds, and form their judgments 
thereupon. Afterwards, bring back the Jews 
from captivity to Jerusalem, and make them 
repair their desolated city; tlien paint, in 
smiling colours, the peace and happiness 
which succeeded. Shortly you will have to 
draw a picture of the cruel Antiochus, who 
died in false rcjjentance: describe, under 
this persecutor, the \ictories of the iMacca- 
bces, and the martyrdom of the seven broth¬ 
ers of that name. 

Descend regularly to the miraculous birth 
of St. John: and relate, more in detail, that 
of our Saviour Jesus Christ: alter wduch 
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you must select in the four Gospels all tht 
remarkable occurrences of his life—his 
preaching in the.temple at twelve years of 
age—his baptism—his retreat and tempta¬ 
tion in the desert—the calling of the apostles 
—the miracle of the loaves—the conversion 
of the sinful woman, who anointed the feet 
of our Saviour with a precious perfume— 
washed them with her tears, and dried them 
with her hair. Represent the Samaritan 
woman instructed; Lazarus restored to life; 
and Christ’s triumphant entry into Jerusa¬ 
lem. Next describe his passion, and his 
resurrection from the tomb. Afterwards 
make them remark tlic familiarity with 
which he continued forty days with his dis¬ 
ciples, until they saw him ascend into heaven. 
IVext will follow the descent of the Holy 
Ghost; the stoning of Stephen; the conver¬ 
sion of St. Paul; and the calling of the centu¬ 
rion Cornelius: the voyages of the apostles, 
and particularly of St. Paul, are yet extreme¬ 
ly intere.-.ting. Select the most wonderful 
histories of the martyrs, and give a general 
outline of the celestial life of the first Chris- 
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tians: mingle with it the courage of young 
virgins, the astonishing austerity of those 
who led a solitary life, the conversion of 
emperors and of the em|)ire, the blindness 
of the Jews, and the punishment which yet 
awaits them. 

All these histories (managed with discre¬ 
tion) of the whole series of religion, from 
the creation to the present time, would make 
an agreeable impression on the lively and 
tender minds of children; and would fdl 
them with such noble ideas of it as woufd 
never be forgotten. They would even see, 
in this narration, the hand of Clod always 
lifted up to protect the good, and to punish 
the wicked. They would accustom them¬ 
selves to behold the Almighty, working all 
in all, secretly directing the movement of 
creatures however remote from himself. But 
care must be taken to select such passages 
in these histories as aflford the most beautiful 
and. magnificent images; for every faculty 
must be employed to shew religion to chil¬ 
dren adorned with every thing amiable, 
pleasing, and august: and not to represent it, 
9 
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as is too commonly the case, as something 
sad and disagreeable. 

Besides the inestimable advantage of 
teaching religion in this manner to children 
—such a series of pleasant histories, which 
they learn betimes to remember, awakens 
their curiosity for serious things; makes 
them sensible of the pleasures of the mind, 
and excites an interest in the hearing of other 
histories which have some connexion with 
those they already know. But again 1 re¬ 
peat, never make a ripid law that they should 
hear and retain tljose things—much less let 
them be inculcated as rep^iilar lessons: for 
the pleasure which they tak^' in such recitals 
should be voluntary, and without this, noth¬ 
ing important can be effected. Do not urge 
them much—you will attain the desired end, 
even with ordinary understandings:* yon 

* 1 may he periiillted lo add, tlial if children do not 
discover any propensity to these studies, we should 
iieithi r neglect nor despise them; provided their dispo- 
sition« and conduct be ^ood and regular in other mat^' 
ters. Besides, nothing conclusive can, at first, be 
drawn from their inattention to these subjects; for a 
child at iu'clve years of age nmy evince as great a re- 
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havp nothing to do but exercise their capaci¬ 
ties moderately^ and let their curiosity be ex¬ 
cited, by degrees. But you will say, how 
are those historits to be repeated in a lively, 
short, natural,and agreeable manner? Where 
are the teachers who can accomplish such a 
thing? 'i'o this 1 answer, that I propose it 
only that you should endeavour to choose 
persons of an excellent understanding to 
govern your children, and that they be 
gilted, as much as possible, with this method 
of teaching: every governess will undertake 
it in proportion to her talents. But if there 
be only a candour and openness ol intellect, 
the thing will go on with good effect w hen 
children are formed to this manner, which 
is natural and simple. 

To discourse or description, may be added 
the sight of pictures, which represent sacred 
subjects. Prints will be sufficient, which 

gard for them, as she did %ndifftrer>ce, at ten. There 
is little consistency in the hiiinan iiitellert at such a 
ll^olatile period: the girl of g.ntj and dissipation <at 
eighteen, may become the devotee at Jive and tneniy. 

T. 
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may lie preserved for ordinary use—^but, 
wlien an opportunity offers of shewing a 
•cliild good paintings, it must not lie neglected; 
for the foree of colouring, and the grandeur 
of composition, will strike the imagination 
\\ itli greater effect. 



OF INCt'I-C.Vn.NT. FlilNCIl’I.KS OF nELlf.lON 
IN THE MINOS UI- Cini.llUEN. 




CHAPTER VH. 


OP IJfCULCATIVG PRIVrUTES OF RELIGION IN 
THE MINUS OF CHILDREN. 

IT lias Iw’rn before observed that the first 
years of clnldliood are not calnilafod for 
reasoniii" : not that children arc divested of 
those ideas and "encral principl<'s of reason 
which liereafter beconie manifest, hnt that 
they are iirnorant of many facts which hin¬ 
ders the application of their reason ; and, 
moreover, leaves that auitation of the brain, 
which prevents them fiom connecting tlicir 
ideas. 

We should, however, without pressing 
them, gently direct ihe use of their reason 
towards a knowledge of (lod. Persuade 
them of Christian irutbs, vvitboul giving 
them subjects ot doubt, 'riicj ob-eivc some 
one to be dead : the} know that biiii.il afler- 
vvaisN follows: s;i} to tlieiii—Is Ibis <lead 
person in tlu tomb''”’ IVt.—“ He i- not (ben 
in paradise’’’ “ Peri/on i/ic./ic"How 
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can he be in the grave and in paradise at the 
same time ?” “ It is his soul tcliich is m 

paradise—his body only in the grave." His 
soul and body then are not the same tiling ? 
“.iVo."’ The soul, theiefore, is not dead? 
“ j^o—It will live for ever in heaven." Add : 
“And you, do you wish to be saved?”— 
“ Yes." But what is being saved ? “ It ts 
the soul's going into paradise." And what is 
death ? “ It is the mmdderins, of the body into 
dust, when the soul has left it." 

1 do not prelend to saj that children may 
at fist be taught lo answer in this manner : 
though I may add that many h-ivc giicn me 
such answers when they w’ere four years of 
age.—Let us, however, suppose a child to 
be extremely rc'-erved and uninstructed— 
the worst that can happen is, the waiting 
only a few more years with patience. 

Shew children a house, and make them 
comprehend that this house did not build 
itM“ll. .The stones or biiiks, say you, were 
not elevated without some one’s (ariytng 
them so high. It may be as well, too, to 
shew them the masons at woik: then make 
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them contemplate heaven and earth, and 
the principal things which God has made 
for the use of man : say to them “ how much 
more beautiful and better made is the world 
than a house ! Was it made of itself? No— 
assuredly it was made by the hands of the 
Almighty.” 

First follow the method of scripture. 
Strike their imaginations in as livel} a man¬ 
ner as possible—propose to them nothing 
which may not be clothed with sensible 
images. Represent God as seated on a 
throne—with eyes more brilliant thaiiv ' 
rays of the sun, and more piercing than thv^ 
lightning—represent him with ears that 
hear every thing i with hands that support 
the universe; w h arms always stretched 
out to punish the wicked ; and with a tender 
and paternal heart to make those happy 
who love him. The time will come when 
this information may be rendered more 
exact. Observe every opening of the mind 
which a child presents to jou: try her by 
dififi'l ’nt methods, so that )ou mav discover 
‘'how|| CSC great trnihs will best occupy liei- 
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attention. Above all, talk of nothing new, 
without familiarizing her to it by some 
obvious comparison. 

For example—ask her if she would rather 
die than renounce Jesus Christ—she will 
answer— Yes. Then say—“ how, would you 
suffer your head to be cut off in order to 
enter paradise?” Yes. The child will now 
think she has sulBcient courage to do it. 
But you, who are willing to make her sensi¬ 
ble that nothing can be effected without 
grace, will gain nothing, if you merely say 
that grace alone is sufficient to produce 
faithfulness—the child does not understand 
those words; and if you accustom her to 
repeat them without understanding them, 
you gain nothing by it. What then is to be 
done ? Relate to her the history of St. Peter r 
represent him saying, in a presumptuous 
tone of voice—“ I will follow thee even unto 
death, though all the rest should desert thee, 
yet will 1 never abandon thee.” Then de¬ 
scribe his fall: he denies his master Christ, 
three times—even a servant makes him 
tremble. Declare why God permitted this' 
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tvceakness—then make use of the comparison 
of a child or sick person who cannot walk 
alone—and make her comprehend, that as 
an infant must be supported in the arms of 
its nurse, so we stand in need of the 
Almighty’s assistance. Thtis you will make 
her sensible of the mystery of grace. 

But the most difficult truth for a child to 
comprehend is, that we have a soul more 
precious than our body. Children are at 
hrst accustomed to talk about the soul; and 
the custom is advantageous—for this lan¬ 
guage, which they do not understand, is per¬ 
petually exciting them to have a (confused) 
notion of the distinction of body and soul, 
until they are able really to conceive it. In 
proportion as early prejudices are pernicious 
when they lead to error, so are they useful 
when they conduct the imagination to truth, 
until reason is gradually directed towards it 
by the force of principles. But, at length, 
wc must fix a true pcrsuasioji —and how are 
wc to set about it? Is it in plunging a young 
^irl in philosophical subtleties ? Nothing is 
worse calculated for it. We must confine 
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ourselves to render clear and distinct to hec 
mind, what she hears and speaks every day. 

As to her person, she is perhaps too well 
instructed in the knowledge of that: every 
thing induces her to flatter, adorn, and 
idolize it. An essential point is gained if 
you can inspire her with contempt for it, by 
observing something of greater value about 
her. 

Say then to a child who is capable of a 
little reasoning—Is it your soul that eats ? 
If she answers absurdly, do not be harsh 
with her—but tell her mildly that the soul 
does not cat—It is the body that eats—the 
body, which resembles the brutes. Have 
brutes intellect—are they learned ? J^To, the 
child will answer. But they eat, you will 
add, although they have no intellect: you 
see, therefore, that it is not the soul which 
eats—it is the body which takes food to 
nourish it—it is that which walks, and which 
sleeps. And what does the soul do ? It rea¬ 
sons—it knows every one—it loves certain 
things, and dislikes others.—Go on, in a 
playful manner, “ Do you know this table ?” 
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Yes. “ f* To 

“You see‘cle^jrljr‘Ifcat it js,npt made^like 
that chair^\yh^|i is formed 6)twood, and not 
like the ^tmn|y-piece, of sfpne ?” Yes, the 
phild wjlt Ireply. Proceed no ^farther yith- 
being, convinced, lone of voice, 

^d by. the chili’s eg'cs,^ fhat these simple 

^trjaths have strueh^di*. . say—But 

does this table knovv youf 1r<m'aill see that 
,tlm child Wfl! begia laughing, and ridiculing, 
as it werf, such a gueslion.—No matter: 
go on-^WJx^h Ipvea yog^p^lies^ tliat table 
that g,hair ? ShO'Vrill still keep laughing 
*^but pursue the discourse—Is the window 
.very wise? Then try to go Jijrther—Does 
this d«)l answer you whep you speak to it v 
J^Q .« .Why-^as it no intellect, f J^o, none. 
Jt is not then like jouj fod you know it, 
jBnd it does not know you. ^^ut after death, 
t]fhcn you^wili be under the ground, shall 
ppt you be Uke this dalt| Yes. You will no 
.ioJtgff SBY thing ? Xo. You ivill no 
longer know any body? Xo, And your 
soul will be in heaven^ Yes .—Will it not 
ithen sde God ? True, tl wtU. And wheie i« 
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the soul of Itfee 4o|i 'at* present ? You will 
perceive that ‘the chili^’''4Sll answer with R 
laugh—or at least that jt will make you un¬ 
derstand tlie doll lhas no soul. ' 

Upon this fourtdition, and by means of 
these simple illustrations, enforced at differ¬ 
ent times, you may accUstom the^cMlld, by 
degrees, to attribute both to the bod} and 
the soul, that Which is peculiar to each'— "■ 
provided you do not indiscreetly propose to 
her consideration, certain actions whit^h are 
' common to the one and the other. All sub- 
tilty must be avoided, as it perplqxIS truth; 
and we mpst content ourselves to point out, 
with care and correctness, those circum¬ 
stances that mark distinctly the difference 
between the body and soul. Sornetibicstoiie'' 
meets with such stupid characters, whom 
even the help of a good education will not 
assist in the rompreheusion’ojf these truths: 
however, they may he sometimes clearly 
concc'aed, without being perspicuously ex¬ 
pressed. God sees better than we do Into 
the spirit of man, what is there placed for 
the knowledge oPhis mysteries. 
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resjfk^t'to those children ip whom: 
we 4iso«(f^}*/a wind ed'gable of furtlier 
resCarche^,one may, without throwing them* 
into a stud^ which savours loo,rauch of phi¬ 
losophy, iTiake them c^qcei,yB, acprdipg to 
their inclination, what is,meant when it is 
said that God is a spirit, and that the soul is 
also a spirit, tthy^k^th^t the best and most 
simple method of making thlim cone eive this 
spiritualty 'of God and of the soul, is, to 
make them remark the different e between 
a dead,Slid living man: in the one, there is 
nothii|g but a body ; in the other, the soul 
is united with the body. Afterwards you , 
may shew them that that which is capable 
of reasoning, is more perfect than that which 
has mere form and motidn. Then illustiate, 
,by various examfiles, that nO body perishes 
—that it is only separated : thus, pieces of 
burnt wood fall into’charcoal, or evaporate 
in smoke., If then, yoq will add, that which 
.is of itself only char^l (incapable of know¬ 
ing and thinking) petishes not—how much 
more shall th^ s(ju\ which is capable of both 
knowledge and thought, endure for ever! 
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The bod} may die-r^tha,! is to say, may quit 
the soul aud shrink into dust—hut the souf 
will live; lor it will alwa)^ h^ve the faculty 
of thinking. 

Those who'instruct children, should de¬ 
velop, as ^8'possible, these truths, 

which are the fQiihdaticip^ hf all religion. 
But if success should n6t chdwn their exer¬ 
tions, especi^ly with obstinate children, 
let them hope that 'God will enlighten 
internally.—There is, hotvever, a sensible 
and practical way 6t confirming this knowl¬ 
edge of thf distinction between body and 
soul—and that is, accustom children to des¬ 
pise the one, and fegard the other, through¬ 
out their mannVrs and intercourse with the 
world. Praise that instruction which nour¬ 
ishes the soul and causes it to expand : 
esteem those great truths which animate it 
to become wise and virtuous. Despise 
luxury of diet and dress, and every thing 
which enervates the body make them 
sensible how much honour, a good con¬ 
science, and religion, are above these sensual 
pleasures. By the force of such sentiments, 
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without reasouing upon the body and the 
soul, tlie ahci^tit RoiiKihs taught their chil* 
drerj to despise the body, aiid to sacrihee it 
to every thin'j couldW^pire their 

.nd" 'yth th6 pleasure pf virtue and glory. 
Vj/ ydiem, it was not simply persobs* of 
higK birth, it was the entire mass of the 
people who lived temperately, disinteiest- 
edly, despising life, and sensible only of 
honour and wisdom, which excited their 
applause or imitation. When I spcpk of the 
ancient Homans, I mean those who lived 
before the extension of their empire had 
corrupted their simplicity of manners. 

, Let it not be said that children are inca¬ 
pable of receiving these prejudices from 
education. How often do we discover cer¬ 
tain maxims whicli have been establish^ 
among us, against tlie irhpiession of 
senses, by the force of custom alone. For 
instance, that of duelling—ft.unded on a 
false principle of honodr. It is not by rea¬ 
soning, but by taking for granted, without 
reasoning, the -maxim to be established on a 
principle of honour, that life is exposed, and, 
10 * 
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' that every man who carries a sword lives in’ 
continual dangef* Those who have no 
quarrel may have one every moment w’itli 
certain people, who'are seeking every pre¬ 
text to signalize themselves in some duel. 
However moderate one may be, such mode¬ 
ration is hardly preserved, without violating 
that false honour, which will not puffer j ou 
to avoid a quarrel by an explanation, or to 
refuse becoming the second of some onci 
who has an inclination to fight.—What 
authorities have not failed in eradicating so 
barbarous a custom f See, therefore, how 
powerful are the prejudices of education— 
But how much more powerful will they be 
on the side Of virtue, supported by reason, 
and animated with the hope of happiness 
l^reafter! 

*Tbe Romans of whom we have* been 
speaking, and before them the Greeks—in 
the good times of their republics, brought 
•dp their c!)ildren in the contempt of luxury 
and effeminacy; they taught them to jesteem 
glory—to be ardent<>not to heap up riches, 

. but to conquer those kings who- possessed 
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theni—to believe that virtue alone was the 
road to happiness. This spiPit was so 
strongly established in the foregoing repub¬ 
lics, that they achieved incredible things 
according to those maxims which were so 
contrary to the opinions of all other people. 
The examples of so many martyrs, and of 
other primitive Christians of all conditions 
and ages, demonstrates that the grace of 
baptism being united with the help of edu¬ 
cation, may make impressions still more 
wonderful among the faithful, to enable 
them to despise every thing which is attach¬ 
ed to the body. Seek then for every agree¬ 
able circumstance, every striking compari¬ 
son, to convince children that our bodies are 
like the brutC8-*-ottr souls like * angels. 
Represent a knlgh^ mounted on a horse and 
directing its course : and say, that the soul 
is to the body, vfhat the horseman is to the- 
horse. Finish your remarks by observing 
that the soul wea^H^nd miserable, when 
abandoned to the direction of 'the body; 
vvbich, like a furious horse, would hurl it 
dowtt a precipice. Relate, also, that tl^e 
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beauty of the bWy, or external person, ia 
like a flower which* blossoms in the nioi ft- 
ing, and withers aRd is- trofl under foot in 
the evening—but that the soul is the express- 
image of the immortal beauty of God. 
There is, you may add, an ^order of things 
much moie excellent, which cannot be seem 
by the gross eyes of,the’ flesh—whereasi 
every thing here below is subject to change 
and corruption. In.order to make childn'n 
sensible that there are really certain- things, 
which neither the eyes nor the^eais can 
apprehend, you may ask them whether it is 
not true that such a person ft wise—and 
that such an one is witty or ingenious.— 
When they have answered yes, ^ou may 
observe—“ ^ut have you seen the w'isdom of, 
such a person ? Of what colour is it ? Have 
you heard it ? Does it make much noise ? 
Have you Im'ched it ? Is it cold or hot 
The child will laugh: nevertheless put^the 
same questions relating to wit or ingenuity. 
—%e will appear quite astpnished when 
she is asked of what colour is wit—whether, 
ijt is round or square ? Then ygu may make • 
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her remark that she knows there are many 
tHings in icalily which she can Neither sec, 
touch, nor h$ar; and that these things arc 
spiritual. But 'you most enter with gjeat 
soberness and caution on these sort of con- 
versafions with git Is. 1 only propose it here 
for the sakef of those,'whose curiosity and 
reason, will ^bring you, in spite of every 
effort to the contiary, to such questions. 
You must regulate the discourse according to 
the bias of the child’s mind, and the necessi¬ 
ty of the case. 

Retain ^heir understandings, as much as 
possible, within common limits : and teach 
them that there is a modesty with regard to 
science, which belongs to their «ex, almost 
as delicate as that which is inspired by the 
horror of vice. 

At the same time you must bring imagina¬ 
tion to the aid intellect; to give them 
pleasing images''of the truths of religion, 
which the gross senses of the body are 
unable to behold. Paint to them the glory 
orheaven, such as St. John has repicsented 
it! tears wiped away from every ey o— 
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neither death, disease, ijor lamentation—^all 
agonies ceasing, all evils at. an en<J—eternaj 
joy on the head of the righteous like the 

waters on the head of a man immersed in 

* ’ 

the sea 1 Display that glorious Jerusalem, of 
which God himself will be the Sun, to create 
days without an end—a river'of peace, a 
torrent of delight, a fountain'of life, shall 
water it—-’there, every thing shall be gold, 
pearls, and ptocioiis stones. 

I am well aware that all these images are 
attached to things sensible; but after hav¬ 
ing animated children with sueh^p beautiful 
sp' ctacle so as to rivet their attention, one 
may adopt the method just yecoinmended to 
bring tliem to spiritual things. 

Conclude, that we arc, iri this world, like 
travellers in an inn, or under a tent: that 
the body is hastening to decay, and that pH 
our efforts can‘retard its corruption but a 
few yeais : but that the soul will 0y away jo 
that celestial country, where it will live 
for ever with God. If Children can be 
brought to contemplate Iheue grand objects 
with pleasure, and tp judge of the cOou^pB 
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iliin£?B of life through.the mediom of such 
high hopes, vtie shall have accomplished a 
ttiost ini'por^ant task. “ . 

I would even try to impress them with 
Strong ideas of the resurrection of the body, 
'Teach them that nature is but the. common 
order which God has established in his 
'woiks, and that miracles are only exceptions 
to this common order ; so that it is as easy 
for the Almighty to work an hundred mira¬ 
cles, as It is for me to go out of my room a 
q^Uarter of an hour before my usual time of 
'depiarturb. Then call to recollection the 
history of the resurrection of Lavarus, of 
Jesus Christ, and of those apparitions which 
were recognized for forty days by a great 
humbev of persons. I^ext, shew that it 
’^cannot be difficult for that Being who 
'created man, to bring him to life after disso- 
Hution ; and do not forget the conqiarison 
of a grain of corn whiph is sowed in the 
earth, an4'decays, in order to reproduce aigid 
multifUy its species. 

IMforeover, these moral; lessons must not be 
'taught children by memory, in like manner 
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as they are taught Uip catechism : such . a 
method would have an immediate tendepcy* 
to convert reh^ihn into ap jaflfettfed lan¬ 
guage, or at Jeast .into trouhlesopac formali¬ 
ties ; only ah^ist'^their .understanding, and 
put them id the way of .comprehending the 
foregoing truths on their proper foundations: 
they will,dn consequence, appear more con -5 
sibtent and agreeable, and "hecome more 
vividly impressed on the mind. ,Takfi ad¬ 
vantage of ev^ry opportunity to make them 
deyelop with clearness, what they at pre¬ 
sent confusedly behold. ^ 

Always bear in mind that nothing vfiU 
be more dangerous than tg speak to them, 
with contempt of this lift,* when, by the 
tenor of ypur .conduct, they discover that 
you do not deliver your sentiments with sin¬ 
cerity and truth. In every period of life,- 
example* has an astonishing effect upon us— 
in infancy, it is every thiijg... Children ac<fe 
very fond of imitation; they have not yet 
acquired habits which render the imifation 
of another difficult—besides, not being of 
themselves able tq judge profoundly of 
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tUines, they judge much more from the ex¬ 
ample of those who propose, than from the 
reasons which they adduce in proposing, 
them. Actions arc much more striking than 
words: so that if they observe your actions 
do not correspond with your precepts, they 
will be disposed to consider religion only 
as a specimis ceremony, and virtue as an im~ 
practicable idea. 

Never indulge yourself before children, in 
any railleries about things which have rela¬ 
tion to religion, or on the indiscretion of any 
pious persons: you may think all this inno¬ 
cent—you are mistaken—it will have its 
certain consequences. Never speak of God, 
or of what regards the worship of him, but 
with seriousness and respect, free from all 
levity—observe decorum in every thing, but 
particularly on this head. People who are 
very nice observers of it in what regards the 
world, are frequently gross and negligent in 
respect to religion. 

When a child shall have made such neces¬ 
sary reflections as lead to a knowledge of 
'herself and of God~add to them the histe^ 
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ricnl facts in wliich shc has already been i«- 
struclcd: (his union will fiiablc her to have 
a correct idea of the whole of religion: and 
she, will remark with pleasure the connexion 
between such reflections and the history of 
mankind. She wililiave observed that man 
did not make hinisclf, that his soul is the 
image of God, that his body has been foruicd 
with so man\ admirable resources, by an 
indu-lry and jiowcr w liii h can only be divine 
—anO slic will then recollect the creation. 
jNfterwards she will think that he is born 
with inclinations contrary to reason, that lie 
has been deceived by pleasure, carried away 
by ain:er, and that his body hurrins on his 
soul, contrary to reason, as a furious couiser 
ruslie» forward with a in iscmaii; instead of 
the soul governing the body. She will per¬ 
ceive tlie cause of lliis di-'.irder in the hi-tory 
of the sin of onr first parents; and this his- 
tor^ will lead her to that of the Saviour, who 
reconciles man to (Jod.—Such is the founda¬ 
tion of religion. 

To make young people better understand 
the mysteries, actions, and precepts of 
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Christ, we must dispose them to road tlic 
Evangelists. They must, thoiot'ore, be early 
prepared to read the word of God, as tl ey 
are prepared to receive the holy communion 
of the Sacraments.* 

•Here follow"!, in the oripintil, corlain mallrr which 
may be thought to savour too strongly, on the out- haiid, 
of the authority due to the Uo^iisli Chwch ; and on 
the other, of principle (resulting the refroin) which .iie 
now called Evangelical; and a« such, • oiitrary to the, 
doctrine and tenets of the established Church of Eng¬ 
land, (a) 

(o) Whatever may have been Fenelon’s attachment 
to the establislied Keligion of his t oniitry, he «.i"- un¬ 
questionably a warm advocate for “ Evarn^ihcaC liuth : 
And Wf would charitably Impe, that, iii tin abnvt note, 
where '^evangelical jirmciplts" ar< rcpri-i tdi ii as 
“contrary to the doctriiir and tenets of the estah.t-hid 
Church of England,” the Transh.lor meant somtiliiiig 
aot liberally or inhcnlly in pin d by the tern..— 'he 
plain, simple, nnsojihisticali .1 trnt's ol' tbeCo'-iul are, 
in strictness of speech, evangelical; and as sm h, tliey 
are precious in the estimation of evtry Cliiistian, 
through whatever ehaiiin I they .ire derived orbj vvh.it- 
ever name they are called. ’Tis on thi« evangelical 
ground that real Christiaiis of every denomination are 
seen to agree; and, notwithstanding a thousand petty 
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Rptncmlicr, then, to place before their 
C)es the Gospel, and the Rreat examples'of 
aiiti<iuity ; hut not till you are assured of 
their docilit). and simplic ity of faith. Pro¬ 
vided you lay the foundation of humility, 
sultmission, and an aversion to all suspicious 
singularity, \ou will shew young people, 
with great ben^t and elfect, every thing 
tlu' must perfect in the law of God. in the 
iie-tiliition of the Sacrament, and in the 
practice of the ancient church. I know that 
one cannot hope to give these instructions, 
in their fidl latitude, to all sorts of children; 
] propose it only, in order that wc-may make 
n-e of them, as exactly as possible, accord* 
ittg to cii-( iim^tances. time, and the di.spo8i- 
tioir- ol litem wlnaii we iirstruct. 

^nperslilion. without doubt, is lobe-avoid¬ 
ed in the sex: but nothing eradicates or 
prevents it better than solid instruction: this 
instruction, although it ought to be restrain- 

ritfliiictioirs of the «oct;irii‘P, they flial) eventually come 
fioiii till' tiorlli arni llic south, froin the last and the 
west, ,in<l sit down l<n;e(hcr in the Kingdom ol out 
I.oid nnd Saviovir Jt-u, C hrist. KuitoB 
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cd within proper bounds, and different from 
tlie studies of the learned, produces greater 
etFects than is ordinarilv imagined. A per¬ 
son sometimes thinks himself to be well in¬ 
formed, who in reality is not so ; and whose 
ignorance is even so great that he is not in a 
condition to feel what he wants in order to 
know the foundation of chnstiunit}'. 

Never suffer any thing to be mixed with 
the faith, or the practices, of religion, that 
is not drawn from the (iospel. C'aiefully 
guard children against certain abuses which 
arc but too common, and which ar«-, there¬ 
fore, too apt to he considered as points of 
present discipline in the chureh.—'I hese 
errors arc not to be guarded against without 
recurring to the source, and knowing llic 
origin of the usages and customs of hol> men 
of the primitive ages. Children who are 
naturally too credulous, should never be used 
to admit li<;hlly certain histories withi.m au¬ 
thority; nor to attach thom-elve!. to cert lin 
devotions which are the otfspring of an in- 
di'Creet zeal.—The true way of instiuiling 
them in these sul>jects, is, not to criticise 

II* 
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those things which have often been introduc-, 
ed fi'om pious notions, hut to shew, withoiit 
palling a severe censure, tliat thej' rest on 
no solid foundation. Content yourself with 
omittinii these matters in your instructions 
felaling to the Christian religion: this silence 
will he buflicient, at first, to onahle children 
to lirm a perfect idea of Christianity, without 
adding practical cautions. 

Give children a taste for plain, sensible, 
and edifying discourses—not for those that 
arc full of vain and affected ornament: ac¬ 
custom their imaginations to hear death 
spoken of: to sec, without perturbation, a 
funeral pall—an opi'ii grave—sick pi'ople 
who are dying, and those alreadyf di-ad : if 
you can do so without exposing them to 
vi< lent emotions of fear. 

Nothing is moie to be lamented than to 
sec many people, who an' n ally religious, 
express a continual dread of death; some 
ahsiilutely turn pale at finding the number 
Ihnlien table—or on haxiiighad crrlain 
dieanis —or having seen a sm11s('1Ici thn wn 
down : the fear arising from these imaginary 
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presages is a gross remnant of paganism; 
make children see the foil) and absurdit) of 
them. Although women may not have the 
same opportunities of shewing their cour¬ 
age, as men, they ought nevertheless to pos¬ 
sess it. Cowardice is despieab'e, every 
where, and has always bad effects. A wo¬ 
man should know how to lesist vain alauiis, 
and should be firm against unforeseen dan¬ 
ger: let her cry and he agitated on gieat 
oicasions only, and in them let viitue be 
hei chief suppoit. A Christian of either 
sex should never be a coward. ^I’lie soul of 
a Christian, if one may so express it, is the 
contempt of this life, and the love of that 
which IS to come. 
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CHAPTER VHI. 


ON RELIGIOUS STUDIES.* 

TITK preceding observations have suffi¬ 
ciently convinced ns of the impoitance of 
religion, both as it atreefs our temporal and 
eternal welfare. It now follows that vi-e in¬ 
struct our children in the reading of reit.iin 
religious works, w hieh ar<‘ not only consider¬ 
ed to contain wholesome (ioetrine, but n hieh 
ma) strengthen us in the opinions we have 
cherished, and establish, on an unshaken 
basis, “the leason of the hope that is in 
us." 

Without a pretty accurate information of 
those (htla, on which our leligion is forriK'd, 
we become subject to the caprii e or \ iolente 
of ceitaiii artful characters, who seldi'iii fail 
to perplex us, and undermine many of the 

* The pn nt oHtcinti} < liaptcr fop that 

of Ktnt loii^ <!«• bt iik; inon upplit able, m tin. opiinoii oi 
thf traU'-l itoi, to tl i» z* tttraiit^ ol rcaOir^ ; at 

to thoitc ui hi^ oHii oountiy. 
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essential articles of the chrii.tian faith ; .and 
who nltimately leave us, after pullins? down 
the fair fabric we had built, in all the misery 
of doubt and distraction. 'I'lu; scriptures 
may be said to be written with the (iiit’cr of 
Ciod, on adamant w hich can never perish : 
it is not in the power of man to shake their 
aulhoiity, or to divert their proper inthience 
on a sincere and pious mind. It is our dot \ to 
he careful to comprehend them thorouebly, 
to have as clear a conception as possible of 
their more mysterious parts, without harass¬ 
ing our minds if some thines still remain for 
future revelation, li e aie not to r enstire 
what we do not, at first, understand : re.i-on 
and knowledge are progressiva—by degrees, 
the mist of ignorance is cleared aw ay, and the 
sunshine of intelligence succeeds. Above 
all, let us not jircsumptuously com lude 
certain passages to be irrecoverably obscure, 
w ithout consulting the many able commen¬ 
tators who have treated on them ; but ns 
the library of a mother may not bt' exten- 
sivily llieologieal, let us apply for infornia- 
tiuu to those pious pastors, and studious 
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men, who have made these commentators 
their particular study. If we arc so eager 
to satisfy ourselves and our children on the 
trifling topics that ordinary conversation 
gives rise to, how much more anxious should 
we be to obtain certainty and truth on the 
important doctrines of revelation ! 

I do not, however, mean that a child is to 
be always reading the biblc, or sermons, or 
the catechism—nothing is so injudicious. 
At her tender years she can comprehend 
little of the doctrinal points of scripture; 
and besides, from such constant habits of 
perusing religious books, she may become 
fatigued and disgusted, and turn an indiffer¬ 
ent ear to all future application to them. 
Let us avoid making children affectedly 
knowing in those subjects whit h sometimes 
require the mature years and profound study 
of divines to comprehend. Nothing is so 
disgusting as caul ; as religious quotations in 
young people, who cannot, from tin ir )e;irs 
and habits, have formed an accurate idea 
either of the meaning or application of what 
they quote: such things savour strongly of 
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those snijiicimt^: iiitgiilarllirs wliich Fenelopi 
is so anvious to (‘radicate.—'I’lie habit of 
quoting'(Tipfiiie in joiing peisoiis of eitticr 
sex, rarries with it a pertiiess and conceit, 
wliich all judicious parents will be careful 
to di''Courage. SacriuJ truths, or religious 
deiiuiu ialions, are not to be enforced by the 
levity of ^oiith; ignorance and hyjiocrisy 
may lie susjicvted where such premature 
san(.lil\ prevaiN. If there be one thing 
more than .inotln'r, which destroys the sim¬ 
plicity and harmles-' cheerfulness of girls, 
it is tlu‘ giving (hem notions of puritanical 
gravity, and artiiicial sobriety of behaviour: 
joy and elasticity of spirit- are not of them¬ 
selves criminal. If wi' repress these inno¬ 
cent ebullitions, by inculcating fonnality and 
fastidiousness, wo do as mufh mi'chief to 
the growth of the mind, as we should do to 
that of an upright and proportionate body, 
by the application ,of bandages and liga¬ 
tures. 

No small degree of care and skill is requi- 
sit<‘ for (he dii(;ction of leheious studio m 
young people, and especially in females: 
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because (he opposite sex. wltich is always 
fond of Iriiimpli, will be exertinff even’ art, 
and Irving every expedieni, to we.ikeii 
and subvert their argunien(«. If re.i'-on or 
superior knowledge fail, ridicule is ren'rled 
to ; and this, it must be confes'ed, has a 
veiy stroni; elfcct ou those young people of 
a disposition above ile«(ribed. In early 
years, religious iinprcssi')tis should br kept 
solemnly within the bieast; they should be 
our consolation in allliction, our hope in 
distress, and the grand stimulus to juaier 
and meditation. It is «ell known, that li.im 
a prenfiatiire disclosme of crude religious 
senlimonts. ridicule and disgust :iro e\( ited ; 
an I nniiy an amiable and pimis girl has 
sud’i red her principles to be shaken, and I er 
faith to ho overluim'd. by tl.c’ biiiroi>nery 
and sircisin of a weak itnd contemptilile an¬ 
tagonist. Let i|s endctivour to giiaid against 
this ; and to prevent any ill eHeels aii'ing 
from Iho-c important studies, whicli shi'uld 
bo the ornament and solace of our lues. 

From no ipi liter i an a < hild reci i\e reli¬ 
gious instruction with more bcnelit than 
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from a mother ; and in proportion to the 
ignorance or indiscretion of the latter, will 
be that of the former. If a child is unac¬ 
customed to sec hooks of religion in her 
mother's library, she can have but little curi¬ 
osity to peruse them ; and if they at last be 
obtruded on her, she will naturally suspect 
the sincerity of her instructor, who produces 
works which she deems of the highest im¬ 
portance to her pupil’s welfare, but of which 
she herself docs not possess a single copy. 
This evil is easily remedied, if parents would 
only consider the importance of religious 
education ; if, instead of crowding their 
shelves with the flimsy productions of novel¬ 
ists and romancers, tliey would admit a few 
judicious works, which treat of the eviden¬ 
ces of the Christian religion, and describe 
the t hiefdoctrines by which it is upheld. A 
portion of these studies might be given at 
stated times, or as the inclination of the 
child prompts, so as not to make them too 
formal oi se\erc. 

11} the blessing of providence, we have, 
in our own country, a great abundance of 
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excollunt religious tracts, which display the 
"rise, progress and establishment of the 
C'hri'tuin religion. Mi n of eminence and 
piety--'irch-hishops, bishops, divines of every 
rank, and laymen, liaveall i ontribiifed their 
t.ilents. with various ability and suires,, to 
set foilli the glory of the gospel, and the 
truths of till'kingdoni of heaven. Let us, 
thi refore, attend to the doctrines which 
these wise and virtuous men, who have 
passed a b pe and studious life, as abouiers 
in the vineyard of Christ, lune illusii.ited 
and enforced. Let us not indul:.'!' (hiineias 
and conceits of oui own ; but, with a diffi- 
denieand timidit}. listen to those opinions 
ol I he learned and the uood, whoso abilities 
and oppoitunnies hare best entitled them 
to priuiounee jiidement. Nothin^ sliould be 
so much avoided as hasty and obstinate con¬ 
clusions, drawn from promises which are not 
fculKcicnll} undeistood. 

In propoition to the breadth and depth 
of the foundation, will be the strength of 
the supi'i'iiucture ; and if wc take tare to 
12 * 
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place in the hands of youn^j religious pupils, 
such sound and serious books as awaken 
piety, without kindling enthusiasm—as lead 
and satisfy the reason, without exciting vain 
and sceptical curiosity—as strengthen the 
mind, and meliorate the heart, witliout creat¬ 
ing vanity, selfishness, and hypocrisy—we 
shall, I ardently conceive, have elTected that 
which it was our wish and duty to perform. 

Agreeably to these principles and reflec¬ 
tions, I am desirous of recommending such 
plain, perspicuous, and sound works, as 
comprehend every thing relating to the 
elements, doctrines, and practice of Chris¬ 
tianity ; and such as may not be dillicult, or 
attended with great expense, in the pro¬ 
curing. 

1. The Ten Commandments; and ihe 5th, 
Gth and llh Chapters of the ilotpel, according 
to St. Mattheru. These important parts of 
holy writ contain a fund of the most excel¬ 
lent and csjcntial doctrines for a (hristian 
to know and practice; the primitive chria- 
tians used to commit them tomemoiv. and 
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pinstrurt their children in the application of 
{hem.* 

2. Dr. Doddridge’s ThrtR Sermons on the 
Eviflenccs of Ckr'slianity, separately publi'ih- 
od, from the particular superiiiloiidancc and 
rcconiinendalion of the present Dishop of 

* Pcrii.ipv it may bp ativi-.able to liave them printed 
-ep.irale)^, in 1 irgc itriking letter', so as to be im- 
prp-'cd stronger on the rhild’s imagination. 

The follcm ing produetion may be worth obtaining ; 

An \iiSTRt(T of the Ilistoncal Part of the Old 
T< stnmenl, mOi Hrftrtncra lo other Porta of Herip- 
tuif, eapecially to the Kao Tealamenl which are 
placed at length in an opposite column, l.oiidon : 
printed by tV. Bowyer, 1730, 8\o. This is a very 
n'ffiil, though not generally known, publication. If 
It has not In en r< printed, it is now probably scarce. 

The uoik is “in-ciil»d to the founders, benefac¬ 
tors, and trustees, ol the charity .schools." It was 
coin| os( d by that h arm'd printer, Mr. Bowyer ; and 
the inlrodiK lion, writtrn by way of preface, bears 
strong marks of the piety .ind talents oi its author. It 
is lullowed by a “ Tiaiisbilioii of a Better from the 
K..rl of Mii.iiidola and Concordia, to his m[ili( w, then 
an oflicci ill tlie army of the I'mperor Charles V.” 
This h til r, wliK h is too long to exiruel, i- s, nous and 
iinpnssivc ; and such as does great honour to the reli¬ 
gious priiKipli.', and sound sense of the writer. 
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London. It is an useful tract, and is sold* 
very cheap. 

3. The (presenf) Bishop of TiOM)ON’’.s Sum- 
wiry of the Evidences of CItriillanily, dr, 
which may he considered one of the ^lo^t 
ustiful, and perspicuous treatises extant; it 
is very cheap. 

4. Mr. Addison’s Trenlise on the same. 
This (which should properly have lieen first 
noticed) is a heautiful and nia.sferly disserta¬ 
tion, and wortliy of the celebrity of its pious 
and elegant author. 

5. (jROTius on the Truth oj the Christian 
Religion. Every enlightened mother will 
derive great pleasure and henetit from the, 
perusal of this incomparahle tieatise. It 
has heen translated hy .lohn f'l.irk, and 
lately hy the Rev. Mr. Madan, from the 
Latin of the famous (Irotius. Students in 
divinity are usually examinr<l in the orieinal 
when they picsciit thenisi Ives for holy or¬ 
der®. 

f>. Bishop Prf.ttyman's Elements of Chris¬ 
tian Thiolooy. 'I'his is a woik of deserted 
repute, and will be found greatly instructive- 
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The historical events of scripture are dc- 
'tailed in an interesting manner, and cannot 
fail to afford the most pleasing conviction 
of the tiuth of what is related. There has 
been an abridgment of it in one large 8vo. 
volume, by the Re\. Mr. Claphain. The 
original is in 2 vols. 8vo. 

7. Secklh (Arch-bishop) on the Catechism : 
and Wilson (Bishop) on the Sacrament, 
These arc truly excellent treatises : their 
established celebrity renders no fiiither re¬ 
cital of them necessary in this place. 

8. Sermons: by Dr. S. Clarke ; Abp. Seek¬ 
er, Sherlock, Jorlin,'Balgtiy, Portiw, (Bishop 
of London,) Blair, and Carr,* These among 
many other excellent ones, whose enumera¬ 
tion would swell the list to an unnecessary 
size, ma} be peiused and meditated on wifh 
great advantage. They are not selected in 
rejection of others, but solely as containing 


* Miss Boiullcr lias piibli-lied a small volume of 
viseful striiions (o a country coni;reiialion, wlii< h it 
may be advi^ablt to prociiri. Ilir name is not pre¬ 
fixed to till woik ; but It IS publislitd by Cudtll and 
'Vanes, m llie btrand. 
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much sound and edifying matter, which 
ma} bring forth “ sixt;^ and an liuiidicd* 
fold.” 

9. Wilson's (Bishop) Bible, with commen¬ 
taries: in 3 \ols. 4lo. Bath: printed by 
(Jiutwell. I’cihaps, the most judicious and 
unexceptionable illustration of the sacred 
text extant. 

10. CJisuohnk’s FhUies of IVomen, and 
Familiar Survey of the Christian Religion, 
arc both very excellent performances, and 
reflect great credit on the head and heart 
of the distinguished and benevolent writer. 

11. T’/w: Whole Daly of -Man, 

12. The Ladies' Culling, These two last 
woiks are from the same anonjmous author, 
whose publications are, indeed, purer than 
gold—‘‘ yea, than much fine gold.” 

Such are the works recommended to the 
perusal and meditation of serious and en- 
liirlitencd parents ; and such, it is hoped, 
will not bring forth “ bitter fruits.” 

There are moments of languor and heavi¬ 
ness, of dulness and dcspondenci. to which 
the best of mothers may be exposed, and' 
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‘Which may be removed, or relieved, by a 
perusal of some of the foregoing vu iters : in 
such moments, she will know the full value 
of their works, and will not repent the 
trouble or expense incurred in the proi uring 
of thorn. She will then be convinced that 
the common productions, which amuse the 
ignorant and the foolish, could not have 
supplied the want of them;—whetlur in 
soothing the pangs which arise from a de¬ 
ceased husband or child, or in teaching her 
to bear up with fortitude against the frow ns 
of a persecuting world. The balm of con¬ 
solation, which arises from these studies, 
she will pour into the bosom of a dutiful 
daughter ; and the knowledge that she has 
gained by experience, will be im[)arted to, 
and grow up with, her rising posterity. 

l.et it always be Impressed on our minds, 
that if we arc so anxious to proi ure costly 
furniture, or splendid apparel, uhich the 
moth eats, or the thief steals, how much 
more is it our duty to devote a compara¬ 
tively tiifling sum towards the arqiroiti< nof 
those mental. treasures, of which neither 
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treachery nor violence can dispossess us, 
and which fit us, by degrees, for the eternal 
manoions of happiness and rest. 

It has been observed, that the female sex 
is more liable to fanaticism than the male; 
the history, however, of religious sectaries, 
does not authorize this observation : in¬ 
stances of violence and rnad persecution 
may be adduced, in which females have 
taken a very subordinate part, or indeed 
none at all ; and while the examples of 
Athanasius and Arius are fresh in the mem¬ 
ory, wc need not resort to another. That 
the warmth and susceptibility of a female 
mind renders it exposed to stiong impres¬ 
sions, before the judgment begins to ope¬ 
rate, cannot be disputed. What pleases on 
the first impression is not easily eradicated ; 
and wc conclude' that to be true, which 
flatters some previous opinion, or favours 
some secret bias. Error, thus introduced, is 
not extirpated without difliculty : and if to 
the pliancy and sensibility of a female mind, 
we add, that opportunities arc seldom oirered 
of going into deep critical investigations, or 
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tistpuin" to opposite opinions, which are 
fomidc'd on reason and cxperirnco, it will 
not appear surprising that women are some¬ 
times warm in their religious sentiments, 
and slow and reluctant to abandon them. 

Hence follows the necessity of a proper 
religious instruction —of an adherence to 
those doctrines and opinions, which, on a 
careful survey of the many that have agitated 
mankind, seem to be the best cah-iilated for 
ensuring our present and future welfare. In 
thus otfering advice on so important a sub¬ 
ject, the translator has ventured to advance 
certain sentiments, and to recommend cer¬ 
tain works, which in his humble apprehen¬ 
sion, appeared likely to be productive of 
some assistance and advantage. When he 
recommends a conformity to the tenets of 
the ESTABLISHED ommcH of this i ountry, he 
does so from a conscientious conviction of 
its purity and excellence; from a recollec¬ 
tion of the many great and good men who 
have lived and died in its cause; and whose 
works remain a glorious monument of their 
diligence, piety, and learning. While rea¬ 
ls 
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son. intperity, and virtiip, have any influence 
on the human character, while pr.icli<al 
good is acknowledged to be superior to 
plans!i)lc theory, so long shall the luminous 
and illustrious divines of the English Church 
rise above all the pretensions of fanatical 
and self-inspired teachers, who turn the 
word of (jod into craft, and use the name of 
JeMis with their lips, while their hearts are 
estranged from him. 

That the foregoing sentiments may tend 
to promote true sober-minded religion—to 
adorn the female character with those 
charms which arise from the substance, and 
not the form, of piety—to excite cheerful¬ 
ness without levity—seriousness without 
despondency—and happiness in this presint 
state without groundless anxieties of the 
future—is the earnest and ardent wish of 
their author. 



BEJUHKS ON OBDTNAHY DEFECTS AMONG 
GIULS. 




CHAPTER IX. 


REMARKS ON OR0INARV DEFECTS AMONG GIRLS. 

WE are now to speak of the care and 
attention which are requisite to preserve 
girls from many defects to which they are 
too commonly addicted.—They are often¬ 
times brought up in so effeminate and timid 
a manner, as to be rendered incapable of a 
firm and regular conduct. At first there is 
much affectation, which afterwards becomes 
habitual, in those ill fouruled fears, and in 
those tears, which are so cheaply and plenti¬ 
fully bestowed. A contempt of such affec¬ 
tations would operate greatly in correcting 
them ; as they are in a considerable degree 
the offspring of vanity. 

They should also be repressed in the in¬ 
dulgence of too violent fricndshi|)s. little 
jealousies, excessive compliments, and llat- 
teries: ail these things spoil them, and ac¬ 
custom them to imagine that dryne-s and 
austerity belongs to every thing which is 
13 * 
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serious and grave. We should strive to effect 
this, so that their comnaon mode of parlance 
be short and precise. A good understanding 
consists in retrenching all superfluous dis¬ 
course, and in sajing much in few words:— 
whereas, the greater part of women s.iv little 
in many w'ords. They mistake facilitj of 
utterance and vivacity of imagination for 
good sense: they make no selection of their 
thouglils: they observe no order in i-egard 
to tlie things they have to explain : they are 
paisionate in e\ery thing they utter, and 
passion produces loquacity.—Nothing very 
excellent can be expected of a woman, if 
she is not obliged to reflect on consequences, 
to examine her thoughts, to explain them in 
a precise manner, and afterwards to be silent. 

Another circumstance whi< h greatly con¬ 
tributes to the loipi.u ity of women, is, tliat 
the) are naturally .ntilieial, and use a round¬ 
about manner to. arrive at the proper end. 
They are fond of finesse: and how is it pos¬ 
sible they' should be otheiwisc, when they 
are ignorant of a more prudent method — 
and when it is usually the first thing wliich 
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example has taught them ? They have a soft 
•nud ductile nature which enables them easi¬ 
ly to play a part in every thing: tears cost 
them nothing: their passions are lively,and 
their know ledge limited :—hence it is that 
they neglect nothing to come off successful— 
and that they admire certain methods, which 
to a serious and prudent woman would ap- 
p<-ar very exceptionable: they seldom stop 
to enquire whether such a thing is desirable, 
but arc anxious and indefatigable only in ob¬ 
taining it.—Add to this, they arc timid and 
full of what is called “mouco/s hovle — 
which is another source of dissimulation. 
The method of preventing so great an evil, 
is, never to put them under a necessity of 
finessing, but accustom them to declare in¬ 
genuously their sentiments upon every law¬ 
ful topic.—Let them be at liberty to express 
their eunvi whenever they feel it: and let 
them never be subjected to feign an admira¬ 
tion of certain persons or certain books, 
which in reality displease them. 

Sometimes a mother is prejudiced against 
a governC'S, and undertakes the management 
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of the child herself, while the daughter cun¬ 
ningly acts contrary to her taste. VVlica 
children are so wretched that they are untlcr 
the necessity of disguising their sentiments, 
tin* way of extricating them from such a 
dilemma, is, to ihhtrucl them solidly in the 
maxims of true prudence—as one perceives 
that the method of correcting a taste for 
iio\elh and romances, is. In exciting a turn 
for useful and agreeahle histories. If you 
do not encourage a rational cuiaosity, they 
will entertain an irrational one—in like man¬ 
ner, if ^011 do not form their minds on the 
principles of true prudence, they will be¬ 
come attached to falsehood, which is, in 
fac . ftue.-si’. 

Shew them, by examples, how one is able, 
without dupli( ity, to be discreet, foresighted, 
and attached to le<s)tlmah means of succeed¬ 
ing. Tell them that prudence consists 
chiefly in speaking little—in enlertaining a 
greater distrust of one’s self than of others, 
and not in uttering false sentiments, and 
pla> ill" a deceitful part. An upright conduct, 
and a general fcputatiou for integrity, be- 
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gets more confidence and esteem, and. in 'he 
end, even more temporal advan'agc s, )i,m 
perverse and suspicious lialiits. How muck 
docs this judicious rectitude of conduct dis¬ 
tinguish a person, and render her fit for the 
most important undertakings! 

But add, how base and contemptible is 
premeditated finesse ! it is either on account 
of some trifle which one is ashamed to men¬ 
tion, or it must be considered as a pernicious 
passion.—When one wishes for that wliieh 
it is lawful to wish for, the request is made 
openly—and.it is sought for in a direct and 
proper method, with moderation. Whal is 
there more delightful and agreeable, than to 
be sincere? alwaj's tranquil—always con¬ 
tent—having nothing to fear or to feign ? 
On the contrary, a dissimulating character 
is always in agitation—remorse—and dan¬ 
ger—and under the deplorable necessity of 
covering one finesse by substituting an hun¬ 
dred others. 

With all these shameful disquietudes, arti¬ 
ficial characters never escape that misery 
from which they are constantly flying— 
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sooner or later tlioir rrrt/cliararicr will ap¬ 
pear. If the world has been their dupe in' 
some sinf(lc action, it will not continue so 
duriii" the wdiole of their lives : oflentiiiies 
the} arc the dupes of those whom the} wish¬ 
ed to deceive: for there is sometimes an 
appearance of being dazEled by them, and 
tliey think theinsclvee beloved—at the very 
moment, perhaps, when they ate despised. 
At least they cannot prevent suspicion—and 
can any thing bo more contrary to the ra¬ 
tional interests of a prudent woman, than to 
see herself always snsjiected ? Unfold these 
things by degrees—according as opportu¬ 
nity, necessity, or the bent of your pupil's 
intelh-cl, may suggest. 

Observe, however, that cunning (or Jinesfe) 
is always the- ollspiing of a base heart and 
narrow-minded spirit. In proportion as we 
wish to conceal our views we become < un- 
ning—being convinced that we are not as 
we ought to be—or, that, seeking for lawful 
objects, we adopt unworthy means of obtain¬ 
ing them—which arises fiom our ignorance 
in seeking such objects. iVialio childicn re- 
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.mark the irnpertinrnre of rertain artifices 
that they see pra< ti.scd—the contcni|it w hich 
it draws- on those practisiiip them—and last¬ 
ly, make them a<"hamod of tlx niselvcs when 
jou detect them in some di.--iimilation. As 
they prow up, dejirive them of what they 
love, when they wish to olitain it hj arlijlee 
—hilt declare, that they shall possess it 
when they ask npeii/y : do not he afraid even 
of indulpiiip their tittle weakne-ses, in order 
to pive them an opportunity and the counipe 
of shewing them. False shame is the most 
dangerous of evils and the most <li(lkult to 
cure ; and this too, if great care lx- not 
taken, will render all otheis irremediable. 

Paint, in their proper colours, those infa¬ 
mous artifices by which they would wish to 
deceive their neighbour without having the 
rc|)roach of deceiving him : there is more 
perfidy and knavery in these refinements, 
than in common artifices. Some people, 
one may say, boldly practice deception—but 
wretches of the preceding description, add 
novelty and disguise to authorize it. Tell a 
" child that God w truth itself—thu it nt 
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mocking him when wc jest at truth in our, 
discourse—which should he precise and cor¬ 
rect, and should consist in few words, that 
truth he not violated. 

Be on your guard not to imitate those 
W'ho applaud children, when they have dis¬ 
covered sharpness of intellect by some 
Jitietie. F.ir from supposing these tricks 
pretty and divertins:. i hetk them severely— 
and manage it so. that all 1heir aitifice may 
end unsuccessfiilly, and experience at last 
may disgust tliem with it. in praising them 
for such and sucli faults, we, in fact, per¬ 
suade them that ability and deception are one 
and the same thing. 
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THE VANITY OF IJEA01\ AND DRESS. 

NOTHING is more to be dreaded among 
joung girls, than vamly —as they aie born 
with a violent desire to phase. Those 
roads which conduct men to autliorit) and 
fame being shut to them ; they striie to be 
recompensed by the charms of intellect and 
person : hence flows their conversation so 
soft and so insinuating—henec it is that 
they aspire, as well to beauty, as to all the 
exterior graces, and become passionaiely 
fond of dress. A turban or b indcau is of 
the greatest importance in their estimation. 

This excess is carried faither in our coun¬ 
try* than in any other. That voliiile dis¬ 
position so remarkable among ns. ,nis(>a 
continual variety of fashions, so tl to the 
love of dress is added the lo\e of nov,ily', 
which has strange charms for some people. 
These two follies united, reverses all orders 


Francf, 
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aii<l < ondiiions, and corrupts all manners. 
As soirii as certain rules arc done awa^’ in 
r< 'iM (t It) our elctlies and furniture, the 
saint irrctrularily prevails in our conditions. 
I'liMn auliiDiily cannot settle a “table of 
pal til ul.irs e\crv one, therefore, chooses 
aicertlin^ to hi' nionty; or rather, with¬ 
out n.oney, accordii g to his ambition and 
\aiiii). 

'I hi' passion for splendor ruins families; 
anti Il.t ruin of families brings with it a 
ci'imptiou of manners. On the one hand, 
it beat I', in persons of mean extraction, a 
pa"iuii for a larae fortune (which religion 
a'sures us is sinful;) on tlic other, among 
people of (piality w’ho find their rcsouiccs 
exi au'ted, it produces mean and dirty prac¬ 
tices in order to support their extravagance: 
hence, honor, fidelit}, integrity, and benevo¬ 
lence, (even towaids their nearest relatives,) 
are extingtiished for ever. 

* Till. i« coii-triied in tht above manner in preftr- 
ini< to ‘Mhi l.ibit of poriK iilar ptr«ons concoo- 
in^ III it I lilt Ion nil .111' “ cerl.nii rnli' orlaws” to be 
obaiiicd in iigard to lutng and dritmig, T, 
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These evils arise from the influence of 
vain women in directing the fashions ; they 
ridicule those, as antiquated dames, w lio wish 
to preserve the gravity and simplicity of 
ancient manners. 

Be particularly zealous, therefore, to 
make girls understand how much mon esli- 
mable is that honor which flows from an 
upright conduct and sound capacity, than 
tliat which arises from the elegance and 
splendor of dress. Beauty, you may say, 
deceives the possessor of it much more than 
it does those whom it dazzles : it agit.ites 
and intoxicates the soul; we arc more 
foolislil}' idolising otir'.plves, than the most 
passionate lovers the obj<-ct of their afl’ce- 
tion. A few jears only make the diflercncc 
between a heaiilil'ul and ordinary woman. 
Beauty is not d'^siialdc unle.ss it prodiues 
advantageiiiis maniages: and how should 
it crtict this, unsupported by merit and 
viitue? A girl, mcrtdy beautiful, can only 
hope to be united to a giddy young man, 
with whom she is pretty c(ri.iin of misery : 
on the contrary, her good sense and modesty 
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would cause her to be sought for by prudent 
rrx'ii, sen.'ilde of such solid qualifications. 
Those whoso f.ime consists only in their 
beaut), soon brronie ridiculous : they ap¬ 
proach, without perceiving it. to a certain 
aije in which t!».eir charms begin to fade; 
still, however, indulginsr the dear delusion 
of self gratification, when the world has long 
aiio been disgusted with their vanity. In 
short, it is as unreasonable to be atfached 
snUhi to braut^, as to concentrate all merit in 
strength of hod) ; a maxim, which barba¬ 
rians and savages only inculcate. 

From beauty let us pass to dress. True 
grace does not depend on a vain and an'ectcd 
cxierior; although propriety, and some little 
skill may be shewn in our necessary cloth- 
iiic—But after all, these silks or satins, 
which may be prcflv enough, can never be 
considered as ornaments which amfi r beauty. 

I would even make young girls remark 
that noble siin(dicity which appears in the 
drapery of slaturs, and in many figures 
wliich )et remain of (Jrecian and Roman 
tosiumt. They should coiiteniplate the 
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superiority of hair nof(Iii;cntIy lied behind, 
and of the broad folds of a full and floating 
drapei j. It would also be as well for them 
to hoar painters and connoisseurs, who 
possess a true taste for the antique, converse 
on these subjects. 

In proportioo as their understanding; rose 
superior to the prejudices of fashion, tl'< y 
would hold in contempt those arlifuial 
inodes of twisting and curling the hair, and 
all the paraphernalia of a fashionable v^o- 
man. 1 am aware that one should not w .sh 
them to assume an entireh anti«|ue rosiunic 
of dress, which wotild be extraNagint. ..iid 
sometimes indecent: l)ut thej migl.l, with> 
oi,t the alfec tation of bingiilaiit), model il < ir 
taste on that simpiinty of atliri, whi(h is 
so noble, so delightful, ami in all res|iects 
confoimablo to the manners of Christians.— 
Make them ohscive often, and b) times, the 
vanity and fiivolousiiess of that mind wlndi 
is sacnticcd to the inconstancy ol (ashioii.* 

* \ prtcfdintr anH«fnUnre in tJif ‘r<- 
mul i'' hort ; bt < <(i so i( lU cillii'^’ori (o 

i|UaU(i/iig/i htad dresiet ; vvbicb are uow^ i luboe. 
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True grace follows, but never docs violence 
to, nature. 

Fashion, however, soon destroys itself: 
it is perpetually aiming at perfection, and 
ncM r finds it; at least, it never stops when 
it hti<) found it. It would he reasonable 
enousrh if all changing and alteration were 
to tease after having found peifeition, eom- 
jiiising both eli'ir nice and utilpj : but to 
(.hinge for the sake of changing, appears 
v(i\ mu( h like sitiificing true politeness 
11-1 good t.iste to iiKonstancy and tonfusion ! 
r.isliions aie fii quently founded on nitre 
(■’piiie. Women are the sole arhitralois 
oi (h< m ; and it h< ing diflieult to say, viho 
i-. lo he bf lieved or imitated, the most giddy 
and l( ,i-'t infoiini'd sedine .ind infliieiue the 
ii '1 he_\ 111 ithei i hoos(‘ iHii leave any 
t i.iii,; aL( III ding to 1 ale : it is .juite'iitfu itnt 
it one thrig. though useful, ha? b( ell long 

'> nilitil mt oi,{> fitini litiut., ixil li )iii rniofM. 
Pit 'll n{ It jiid iina/ltittd inoHt ol Itjihilf* 

ill ' , ^onit n«ii( tiloxif' .t’ul indtluati c \tt ptioii") 

I III nt t il \ir^ ( to tiie labtt and ail\i( ( 

ol 1 t !i' U n. 
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adopted : it ought to be discarded :—and 
another thing, though perfrctlj ridiculous, 
but liaving the charm of novelty, is imme¬ 
diately substituted in its place, and becomes 
the admiration of all. After having laid a 
proper foundation, describe to them the 
rules of ckrislian modesty. Wc learn, )ou 
will say, that man is born in the coriuption 
of sin; his bod), exposed to a contagious 
malady, is an inexhaustible source of ti inp- 
tation to his soul. Our Saviour has taught 
us to place all our virtue in fear and dis¬ 
trust of ourselves. Would )Ou. we may ex¬ 
claim, hazard your own soul and that of 
your neighbour by the indulgence of a fool¬ 
ish vanity ? Look, therefore, with horror 
upon the exposure of the bosom and all 
other indeconrics ! When theso absurdities 
are even committed without any premedi¬ 
tated nassion, they, at least, savour strongly 
of vanity, and betiay an unbridbd desiie to 
please. Does this variety justify, before 
God and man, so rash and scandalous a 
conduct, and so likely to he imitattd by 
others ? This blind passion of plea'-ing. is it 
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conCormable to a Christian cliaractor, which 
should consider every thing as idolatrous, 
that perverts the love of God, and kindles 
the contempt of his creatures ? When such 
giddy female characters strive to please— 
what is their real object ? Is it not to 
excite the passions of men ? And can they 
regulate these passions when in their pos¬ 
session ? If women go too far, ought they 
not to be answerable for the consequences ? 
And do they not always go too far, wlien 
their minds have been but little enlightened? 
You arc absolutely preparing a subtile and 
deadly poison, and pouring it on the specta¬ 
tors beneath, and yet you imagine yourself 
innocent! When you address your pupils 
in this strong manner, add to it, the exam¬ 
ple of those whom modesty has recommend¬ 
ed, and those whom indelicacy has covered 
with dishonor. Above every thing, never 
suffer children’s minds to be filled with ideas 
that suit not with their condition.—Repn ss* 
severely all their whims and fantasies—shew 
them the inevitable danger which follows— 
and how much they make themselves dcs- 
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piscd by wise and discreet people, in thus 
as',iiming a character which does oot belong 
to them. , ’ 

What now remains to he effected, Is, the 
managing of children of high and animated 
spirit. If care be not taken of this, when 
they have any vivacity, they intrigue ; they 
wish to speak on every topic : they decide 
on works the least calculated for their capa¬ 
city, and affect, through extreme delicacy, 
to be easily fatigued and overpowered. A 
girl should never speak but when necessity 
prompts : and then, with an air of deference 
and doubt: they should never even disc uss 
subjects above the level of a common under¬ 
standing, how well soever versed in them. 
Let a child possess a good memory and 
vivacity—shew pleasant little turns, and a 
facility of graceful eloquence—all these 
qualifications she may have in common with 
a great number of other stupid and contemp¬ 
tible women. But an exact and uniform 
conduct—an equal and regulated spirit— 
when to be sibmt, and when to speak—these 
rare qualifications will indeed distinguish 
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her among her sex. As to squeamish deli¬ 
cacy and afiectation of ennui, she must he 
repressed in both—by shewing her that a 
correct taste and good understanding consist 
in accommodating one’s self to every thing 
in pitijjtpoftioa to its utility. 

Good sense and virtue are alone estima¬ 
ble. These will teach her to consider dis¬ 
gust and ennui, not as a commendable deli¬ 
cacy, but as the weakness of a diseased 
mind. 

Since one must sometimes associate with 
gross characters, and mingle in occupations 
not altogether congenial—reason, which is 
the only real delicacy to be indulged, should 
instruct us to accommodate ourselves ac¬ 
cording to every emergency. An under¬ 
standing which knows in what true polite¬ 
ness consi-ts, and practises it, but which as¬ 
pires to objects beyond it, in the hope of 
enjo)ing more solid attainment;,—is infi- 
tiitcly superior to delicate and merely polite 
characters, who are subject to be disgusted 
by their own nicety and refined taste. 
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INSTRUCTION OF WOMEN IN THEIR DUTIES- 

LET US now discuss, in detail, tliosc par¬ 
ticulars of which it is the duty of a woman 
to he well informed. Whai are her einjiloy- 
nienls? She is charged with the education 
of her children—of the boys, till a certain 
age—of the girls till they are married; of 
the conduct, manners, and morals of her 
domestic attendants; of the whole detail of 
household expenses ; of the means of man¬ 
aging every thing with credit and economy; 
and sometimes, of the regulation of farms 
and the receipt of profits which arise from 
them. 

Women, ns well as men, should adapt 
their pursuits in literature and science to 
their situations and functions in life; and ac¬ 
cording to their occupations, should he their 
studies. We must, tlierefore, confine the in¬ 
struction of women to the foregoing circum¬ 
stances. But a curious woman, wishing to 
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pry into every thing, may fancy that these 
insiruttions will coniine lier curiosity within 
narrow limits indeed—she is mistaken, be¬ 
cause she knows not the importance and ex¬ 
tent of the particulars in which I wish her to 
be instructed. 

What discernment is necessary to know 
the disjiosition and genius of each of her 
cliildren! to find out t!ic proper mode of 
conduct so as to discover their humours, in¬ 
clinations, atid talents! to check those jj.ts- 
sions which arc horn with them, to inculcate 
good maxims, and to cure them of their er¬ 
rors ! VV hat prudence should she possess, to 
acquire and preserve authority over them, 
without forfeitins their confidence and es¬ 
teem! flas she not also need of observing 
and thoroughly know ing those people whom 
slu' places near them? Undoubtedly she 
has: a mother of a family ought to be com- 
pleli !y instructed in religion, and to possess 
a mature, firm mind, adapted to, and expe¬ 
rienced in, the government of her chililrcn. 

Can it bo supjiosed that women ought not 
to be explicitly and fonnally inslnictrd in 
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lliosp (lulirs, bupaiisp thoj' naturally f.ill into 
till 1)1 (hiring llio In os of ihi ir husbands, 
uho are jrenor.dly eng.iicod in business from 
home? Or, if widows, they ‘-till alfind to 
tliem more i lonely ? St. Paul generally at- 
l.iehcs the siKaliun of mothers to the good 
ediiralion of daugliters ; for by these, he as¬ 
sures them, they will be sa\ed. 

1 do not here take upon nii to explain all 
th.it .1 w'om.in ought to know for the ediira- 
tion of her daughters; berause sueh a me- 
iiiori.il would make them sullitiently feel the 
extent of that knowledge which it is their 
duty to obtain. 

To the government of families, add ei on- 
OMY. The^gre.tter p.irt of women neglet l it 
as a mi an < onsider ition, fit only for country 
folks or farmers; or, at best, for innkeepers 
and hoiisi keepers. Women nursed in the 
l.ip of afllueiue, Iiixurj, and iideness. not 
onl^ neglect but di spise, this domestn vir¬ 
tue; .ind seem to lie forgi iful of a middle 
st.ite bt tween tin n.siieily ol a pi as.int, and 
t' e wildness of a t.iuadi in s.u.ige. If ^ou 
speak to them of the sjl,. (,f torn, of the 
IS*- 
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cultivalion of lands, of the different kinds of 
revenu)', of the receipt or raising of rents and 
other scignoral'rights, of the best method of 
laying out farms, and appointing receivers, 
they imagine that you wish to reduce 
them to occupations, unworthy of their rank 
and character. 

Ignorance is the offspring of tlieir con¬ 
tempt for economy. The ancient Greeks 
and Romans, so distinguished for their abili¬ 
ty and politeness, studied economy with the 
utmost care; some of tl.eir finest writers, 
from their own experience, have eom[insed 
w'orks which we still possess, and in which 
they give an account of the latest iin|trovc- 
ments of agriculture. It is well known that 
even their con(|Uprors did not disdain to 
w’ork in the field 5 and instances have come 
down to us in which the splendor of a 
triumph was followed by the care and con¬ 
duct of a plough. All this is so foreign to 
our own customs and manners, that we 
should not credit it if it were not suppoi'ted 
by historical truth. But is it not natural 
that the defence or augmentation of a conn- 
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try should be subordinate to the ultimate ob¬ 
ject of cultivating it peaceably ? Of what 
advantage is victory, if it enable us not to 
gather the fruits of peace? After all, solidity 
of intellfcl consists in wishing to he exactly 
informed of the way in which those things 
operate, which constitute the foundations of 
human life; the greatest occurrences are 
regulated by this principle. The strength 
and felicity of a country consists not in the 
possession of provinces badly cultivated, but 
in the enjoyment of those productions of the 
earth which are necessary and sullicient for 
the sustenance of a niuuerous jieople. 

Without doubt it requires a more elevated 
and comprehensive genius to be instructed 
and well informed in all the particulars relat¬ 
ing to economy, and to be thereby able to 
regulate an entire family (which is a little 
rcjiublic,) than to play, talk of the fashions, 
and be expert in all the little polite arts of 
conversation. That is a contemptible mind 
indeed, which a-pircs not beyond perfection 
in the talent of conversation : one secs, on 
all sides, women whose discourse is full of 
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sound sense nnd solid mnviras—while this 
condurl i^ replete with frivolousness and ah- 
surdily—ihe efl'cct of not applying by tiiiics 
to better pursuits. 

Bui take care of the opposite defect: wo¬ 
men run a risk of bein<r in extre i.es in every' 
thing. It vvould be advisable for them, from 
their infancy, to have the maiuuiemenl of 
some trilling afl’iir—to keep aetoun's- lo 
see the mode of bargaining for what tiicy pur¬ 
chase, and to know how each ihim' should 
be made to answer a good use. Ta'\c < are, 
also, that economy borders not on av irii e ; 
shew them, in detail, all the absurdities at¬ 
tendant on this latter passion. Tell them 
that “ avarice gains little, and dishonors 
itself greatly.” A reasonable mind will seek, 
in a frugal and laborious life, only how to 
avoid the shame and injustice attached to a 
prodigal and ruinous conduct. Superfluous 
expenses arc to be retrenched,as they enable 
a person to devote a portion of money lo 
satisfy the claims of benevolence, friend.sliip, 
and charity: great gain is frequently the 
result of seasonable forbearance : good or- 
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iJcr nnd tnnin^oniont, and not sordid savings, 
am the sinircc of profit. Do not fail to ex¬ 
pose the gross error of those female econo¬ 
mists who perlinaeionsly forliid a mould 
randle, while they suffer their whole affairs 
to he suhjteted to the knavery or rapacity 
of a steward.—Re^jiect propriety as well as 
economy. Accustom young jieople to do 
nothing in a slovenly ar.d disorderly man¬ 
ner, and to remark the least di.sirrangen ent 
in a house. Make them also sensible that 
nothing so much contributes to proprii-iy 
and economy, as the keeping of every thing 
in its proper place. This rule appears too 
trifling to mention; nevertheless it goes a 
great way rf it be rigidly observed. For 
instance—are you in want of any thing? 
not a moment is h-st in finding it—there is 
neither trouble, di'putition, nor embarrass¬ 
ment attending its se.irch : you put your 
hand imme haudy upon it, and when satis¬ 
fied, replace it in the situation where you 
found it. 

This mcr onZtr constitutes one of the es¬ 
sential parts of propriety; and every eye is 
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Struck with the neat appearance of so exact 
an arrangement. Moreover, a particular 
place allotted to each article, not only has a 
pleasing appearance, but, in reality, tends to 
the preservation of that article. It is used 
less than it otherwise would be—it is not so 
frequently spoilt by accident—it is even 
more respected and treasured : for example, 
a vase would never be covered with dust, or 
become liable to be broken, if it were in¬ 
stantly put away after being done with.— 
A passion for arranging things orderly, pro¬ 
duces a love of neatness; and this will ap¬ 
pear very advantageous, if it be considered 
that by such means servants are never en¬ 
couraged in idleness and confusion. Again, 
something is gained by making their service 
prompt and easy, and depriving us of an op¬ 
portunity of becoming impatient and impetu¬ 
ous, which is generally the case when things 
cannot be found from confusion and irregu¬ 
larity. 

At the same time, avoid the excess of po¬ 
liteness and proprirty. When propriety is 
within moderation, it is a virtue; but when 
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we consult too much our own tastes and fan¬ 
cies, it is converted into a littleness of mind. 
Good taste rejects excessive delicacy: it 
treats little matters as little ones, and is not 
hurt at any unpleasant consequences result¬ 
ing therefrom. Ridicule, before children, 
those knickknacks and gewgaws, of which 
some women are prodigiously fond, and 
which lead them insensibly into unwarranta¬ 
ble expenses. Accustom young people to a 
propriety and decorum which is simple and 
easy of practice—shew them the best way 
of managing things—but shew them also 
the advantage of slighting them. Tell them 
how paltry and contemptible it is to grum¬ 
ble if a dish be badly seasoned, if a curtain 
be unevenly folded, or a chair be too high 
or too low. 

It is undoubtedly better to be naturally 
coarse, than to have an overweening delica¬ 
cy in matters of little moment. This perni¬ 
cious delicacy, if not repressed in women of 
understanding, is more dangerous as it re¬ 
gards conversation than every thing else: 
to females of this stamp, the greater part of 
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mankind appears insipid or fatiguing: the 
least di'viation from politeness is monstrous : 
and they are always ridiculing and digusfed. 
—Make such women know helimes that 
nothin" is so injudicious as judging super¬ 
ficially of pcojile by their manners, instead 
of examining the very bottom of their intel¬ 
lect, their sentiments and useful (jualities. 
Cont ince them, by a variety of proofs, liow 
much a country woman, with a coarse or 
even ridiculous manner, but with a good 
heart and sound understanding, is more 
estimable than a courlisan, who, under an 
acijuirc'd politeness, hides an ungrateful and 
unjust heart, capable of every meanness and 
dissimulation. Obscrec also,' that those 
characters are always weak which incline to 
idleness and disgust. Then is no one whose 
con\ersation is so bad, as that some good 
may not, occasionally, be drawn from it; 
and although a person at liberty would pre¬ 
fer choosing the best characters to converse 
with, yet there is some consolation, when 
reduced to converse with inferior characters, 
that we may make them talk on subjects that 
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llirv understand, from which, perhaps, some 
inlonnation may be gained.—But let us 
now return to those particulars in which a 
girl should be instructed. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


CONTINUATION OF THE DUTIES OP WOMEN. 

TO the duties previously enumerated, 
ma) be added the art of choosing and retain^ 
iiig servants. VVe should employ such as 
have honor and relifjion : their offices should 
be di'tiiictly ascertained : the time and tiou- 
ble which each thing requires, the manner 
of doing it well, and the expense attending 
it, should also be considered. It would be 
absurd (for instance) to hnd fault with a 
seivant if ^ou wished her to dies's any thing 
quicker tha'n it could be dressed ; and if jou 
have not some knowledge of the quantity 
and price of the i.igredients which compose 
dishes, you will be liable to become the 
dupe or the scourge of } our domestics ; sO 
that a knowledge of these matters is essen¬ 
tial to a mistress of a family. 

It is also neci'ssary to know their hu¬ 
mours, to manage their tempers, and to 
IG* 
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regulate iu a chrislian-like manner this little 
household republic, which is, in general, 
sufficiently turbulent. Authority, is abso¬ 
lutely essential in this respect; for the more 
unreasonable servants are, the more they 
should be made obedient by fear: but as 
they arc your brethren in Christ, and 
members of his kingdom, a rigid authority 
should never be exercised towards them, 
unless previous persuasion is found to fail. 

Strive, therefore, to be beloved by jour 
servants, without descending to low familia¬ 
rity; enter not into conversation with them, 
but at the same time do not be backward in 
occasionally speaking, with kindness and af¬ 
fability, respecting their wantp and con¬ 
cerns ; and let them be assured of finding in 
you a compassionate counsellor. Do not 
check them too eageily in their faults— 
appear neither surprised nor dissatisfied, 
provided jou thiidc them not incorrigible ; 
let them gently hear reason; and submit 
fieiiuently to little lo-ses by their service, 
that JOU maj he able coolly to convince 
them, that it is not from impetuosity and 
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chagrin that you correct them, but ratlier 
for their own, than your, interest. 

It would bo no easy task to accustom 
ymuig women of fmhion to adopt a conduct, 
at once so amiable and benevolent. 'J’he 
impatience and ardor of youlli, united with 
the false idea they are apt to entertain of 
their birth, often induce them to treat their 
domestics pretty nearly the same as they do 
their horses—they imagine thai ser\anlo arc 
any thing but what they really are—and 
maile solely for the convenience of their 
masters. Endeavour to shew how revolting 
these principles are to modesty in yourself, 
and to humanity towards your neighbour. 

I.et it be comprehended that men are not 
born to be slaves—that it is a brutal error to 
suppose our fellow mortals arc created to 
flatter our laziness and pride ; that servitude 
being csiahlished against the natural ec^uali- 
ty ef mankind, we should endeav'our to 
soften it as much as possible ; that inusiers 
themselves, though above their servants in 
situation, are not free from errors, and 
therefore should not expect an exemption 
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from them in domostirs; especially as they 
have not had the benefit ol instruction and 
good example—and lastly, if servants be¬ 
come good for nothing by serving ill, mas¬ 
ters also, frequently, become so, by being 
served well: for a facility of accommoda¬ 
tion in every wish, and an immediate grati¬ 
fication in every desire, only sofiens and 
eireniinales the soul, and renders it peevish 
and irritable under every trifling incon¬ 
venience. 

Nothing is so well calculated to effect this 
domestic government, as the being rarhj 
initiated in it. Give a young woman some¬ 
thing to manage herself, on condition of her 
rendering you some account of it: This 
confidence will delight her, for youth is 
highU pleased when it is thought worthy of 
confidence, and capable of doing serious bu¬ 
siness. 'I'he example of Queen Margaret is 
a fine illustration of this. That princess in- 
foims us, in her memoirs, that the most sen- 
silile pleasuie she ever experienced, was in 
seeiug the queen, her mother, begin to con¬ 
verse with her, when she was very young, 
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as with a person of years and maturity—«hc 
felt transported with joy on cntoiinc; into 
the secrets of state with the queen and her 
brother the Duke of Anjou, reflecting that, 
not long ago, she had been immersed in the 
pastimes of children. Overlook the faults 
of a child in her first attempts at these 
things, and sacrifice something in order ihat 
she may ultimately gain instruction. Make 
her sensible, in a mild manner, of what she 
should have said or done,'to avoid the in¬ 
conveniences into which she has been be-, 
trayed. Relate to her what has hajipened 
to yourself, and be not anxious to suppress 
faults, similar to her own. which you cem- 
mitted when.young. Thus will you inspire 
her with confidence; without whiih, all 
education is but a formal wearisome task. 

Teach a girl to read and write correctly. 
It is a shameful thing, but too conunon, 
to see women of understanding and good 
breeding, who cannot aceurati ly pronounce 
what tiiey read : cither they stammer, or 
have a sort of singing or whine in their 
reading—whereas good reading consists in 
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a simple and natural, but firm and even, 
tone of \oi(C. They arc, moreo\ci, some¬ 
times giossly deficient in orthography; 
either as to the manner of forming, or con¬ 
necting, their letters when willing : at any 
rate they should be taught to wfrite straight, 
and in a character neat and legible. 

A girl should know the giamniar of her 
own language ; not, however, that she is to 
be taught by rule, as schoolboys aie taught 
the Latin language—but that she be used 
to distinguish the difTerent tensis. in an 
obvious and easy manner ; to make use of 
proper terms; and to explain their thoughts, 
in a way, at once clear and concise. By 
these means you will enable her one day to 
teach her own children to speak acciiiately 
without previous study. It is well known 
that in ancient Rome, the mother of the 
Gracchi contributed greatly, by a sound ed¬ 
ucation. to improve the language of her 
children, who became afterwards such emi¬ 
nent characters. 

Females should also be instrurted in (be 
first four rules of arithmetic; namely, in 
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addition, subtraction, miiltipliration, and 
division ; which will be of essential use to 
them in keeping accounts. This, though a 
very important, is a very disagreeable, occu¬ 
pation with many people ; but early habits, 
joined to a facility of quick reckoning, by 
the help of rules, will overcome every 
antipathy, and enable us to arrange the 
most perplexed accounts. No one can be 
ignorant that a correct method of keeping 
them is often productive of good order 
throughout an establishment. 

It will be prudent also to give them a 
knowledge of the principal rules of justice ; 
for example, of the difference between a 
gift and a thing bequeathed ; between a 
contract, an entail, and a copartnership ot 
inheritance ; the general rules of law, or 
the particular customs of a country, which 
render these things valid ; what is exclusive, 
and what is common, propeity; what goods 
are moveable, and what immoveable. When 
wom«‘n marry, they will find a knowledge 
of these things of great importance to 
them. 
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But, at (he bamc time, convince them, 
how incapable they are of entering deep¬ 
ly into the subtillies of law : bow much the 
law itself, by the weakness of human reason, 
is subject to obscurity, and doubtful rules : 
how it varies : how uncertain every thing 
is tliat depends upon judicial decision, clear 
and upright as it may seem :—how ruinous 
and insupportable is tbe law’s delay, even 
in the most obvious cases.* 

All this is of importance for women to 
know, in order to abate their fondness for 
lawsuits, and to prevent their trusting im¬ 
plicitly to counsellors, who would dissuade 
them from peaceful measures. When they 
are widows, or mistresses of their estates in 
any other way, they may do well to hear 
their agents, but not blindly follow them. 
They should act with the utmost caution in 
any suits their agimts may advise them to 

* I have here omitted two or three passai'es of the 
orifiuul, because they describe such incongruity and 
perniciousnc's in the law of Fiaiirc, rts cannot be ap¬ 
plicable to the modes observed in the British courts of 
Judicature. •• T, . 
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undertake; and consult men of greater abil¬ 
ity, and such as are more inclined to recom¬ 
mend the advantages of compromise; in 
short they should be assured, that the best 
ability in law causes, is, to foresee the mis¬ 
chiefs of them, and to know how they may 
be avoided. 

Young women of rank and large fortune 
should be acquainted with the duties more 
particularly attached to great estates : tell 
them therefore, what should be done, to pre¬ 
vent the abuses, violence, tricks and treach¬ 
eries so common in the country ; how they 
ought to establish little schools and charita¬ 
ble societies, for the relief of thcsick and 
needy: shew them also the handicraft 
trades, that may be set on foot in certain 
countries, to help the poor ; and above all, 
how they may be taught useful knowledge 
and chrislidii conduct; this however will 
lead to a detail too long to be here discussed. 

* These instructions having been attended 
to, I think it may not be improper to allow 

* Viiotlier passage of the ori"inal is also here omit¬ 
ted ; Because it relates to tlie observance of certain 

17 
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ye ling women, acconling to their leisure 
and cnpaeiij, (he perusal of profane or 
classir'.l writ'IS, proiided there be notliing 
in them (o intlaine or mislead the passions: 
these will be a means also of giving them 
a ilisi: ste fur plays and romances. Put into 
thrii- Innds, therefore, llie Greek and Roman 
histi lies; they will theie sec prodigies of 
courage and disinterestedness : let them be 
acquainted likew ise with the history of their 
o-ni country^ which has its excelh'ncies also, 
and with that of the neighbouring or foreign 
conntiies.judirioii'ly written. All this will 
serve to en!:.rgc their undcrstandii gs, and to 
fill th:'ir Iie;irts with noble sentiments, pro¬ 
vided oil guard against vanity and atfecta- 
tion. It is generally thought a necessary 
part of a good education for a young lady of 
rank to be taugiit the Italian and Spanish 
languages : for m} part 1 see no use in ti.ese 
acquirements, unless the lad} is to be con¬ 
nected with some Spanish or Italian prin- 

feuCal rites, and to a knowledge of real property, 
w'liK h cau be ot no service to a woman iit this country 

.T. 
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cess:* bcsitlus these two lan"uaees often 
lea'l them to books that arc' dangerous, and 
wbicb might inere.iso the faults to which 
tliey arc liable ? there is much to lose, and 
little to be gained, by these studies.— f.atin 
miaht be of some use; even in cultivating 
the elegancies of language, they will find 
the Latin more jicrfeet than the Italian and 
Spanish, which are full of quaint conceits, 
and a wantonness of imagination bordering 
on extravagance: I.atin however should be 
taught to young women of good judgment 
and discreet conduct only ; who will set no 
greater value on this study than it clesc-rves; 
who will renounce all vain curiosity, oid 
have no othpr view 'than their own edifica¬ 
tion. 

I would allow also, but wilh great care, 
the perusal of works of eloquence and poetry, 

* Fent'lon is corlaiiily fastidious when he cc iisiiies 
(hr ac-quirement of the Italian l..uiuas;p, which i, one 
of Ihe most soft and tdeasinc of any in modern I’airojic. 
Nor does it at all follow that a kmnviedsc of the llalian 
language should load to a know h dire of iinpropor hooks 
—the same argument may he ajiplied to any oihei 
language. T. 
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if F s.iw tlicy liad a taste for tlicm, and 
solidity of judjiment t noiigli to confine tliem- 
selves to tlieir real use: but fearful of 
agitatin" too mucli tlioir lively imaginations, 
1 would have the utmost caution observed 
in this respect : eveiy thin§ that may 
awaken the sentiments of love, seems to me 
the more dangerous in pioportion as it is 
softened and disguised. 

Music and Paintino require the same 
precautions ; all these arts are of the same 
ta-le and tendency : as to music, we know 
that I tie ancients thought nothing was more 
pernicious to a well regulated republic, than 
to admit an efftminale melody : it enervates 
men, unbending and sensualizing their 
mind-: languishing and passionate tones 
please only, b\ subjecting the soul to the 
seducement of the senses, till it becomes in- 
tovicated by them. It was on this account, 
that the magistrates of Sparta broke all the 
instruments, the harmony of which was too 
delicate; and this was one of the most im- 
poitiiit paits of their policy. On the same 
account Plato sti icily forbids all the luxu* 
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rious tones of Ihc Asiatic music; and Chris¬ 
tians, who ought never to pursue pleasure 
only for the sake of pleasure, aic under 
much stronger obligations to guard them¬ 
selves against these dangerous elitejlain- 
ments. 

Poetry and music, directed to their true 
end, may be of excellent use to excite in the 
soul, lively and sublime sentiments of virtue. 
How many of the books of scripture of the 
poetical kind, acceirding to all appearance 
were sung by the Hebrews. Songs were 
the first memorials which preserved more 
distinctly, the tradition of divine truths 
among men, before the invention of writing. 
We see how powerful music has been among 
the heathen nations, in elevating their 
minds above the sentiments of the vulgar ; 
and the church has employed it,* for the 
consolation of her children, in cclel.iating 

* An admirable ‘•ermon, ‘‘on the anlitpiilv, ii'C, 
and tvrclUnce, of church music,” by Bi'.liop Mtirrn, 
play be “ten amoii" the 16 .‘‘crmons vfpuratcly pi l>- 
li'*hed by that arniabU prtlak, in 6vo. Oxluid, ITJo. 

^^■diu r. 


17 * 
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tlio praises of Cod. Wc ought not there¬ 
fore to abandon these arts, wliich the spirit 
of God him'-elf hath (onsecrated.' 

Mnsir and poetry employed on sacred 
suhj(( Is, would haic a powerful influence in 
destroying the relish for profane pleasures. 
But while oiir present prejudices prevail, 
tliese arts cannot be cultivated without 
danger. Lo«e no time, therefore, in making 
a ,>oung woman who is strongly susceptible 
of llu "•c impressions, sensible of what charms 
may be found in music, even while it is 
confined to subjects of religion : if she has 
a good voice and a taste for music, never 
hope to keep her in ignorance of it; to 
forbii] it will only in< rease her passion for 
it. It will be much better to give it a 
proper direction, than to endeavour to stifle 
it. 

Painting is more easily convertible to 
good purposes ; besides, it belongs in some 
degree to women;—their needlework cannot 
properly be e\eciiU-d without it. I know 
they might be confined to employments that 
are simple and require no skill; but as I 
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think we should contrive to employ the 
head and hands of women of condition at 
the same time, 1 could wish they had em¬ 
ployments in which art and ingenuity might. 
season their labours with some entertain¬ 
ment.—Their work cannot have any real 
beauty, unless it be conducted by a knowl¬ 
edge of the rules of drawing; for want of 
which, what one sees in stuffs, lace, and 
embroidery, is done in an ill taste; all is 
confused ; without design, without propor¬ 
tion.* These things are reckoned fine, 
because they cost a great deal of laliour to 
those who work them, and a great deal of 
money to those who buy (hem. The lustie 
dazzles those who do not closely examine, 
or are not skilful in these matters. 'I he 
women on this subject have made rules of 
their own, which if any man should contest, 
he would be thought capricious and absuid. 
However, they might correct themselves by 

* Ido lint think the !ip|ili< .ible to the pre‘(nl '■os¬ 
tein of lashioii : woiiini, in si lu r.il dephii enal t.i.le 
inpittein*-, ,iud grtot (Icganco in the adjustiiiciif of 
drtoi. T, 
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an attention to painting, and so be able, 
at a moderate expense, and to their groat 
entertainment, to execute works of a noble 
variety and beauty, which would bid de¬ 
fiance to the caprice and uncertainty of 
fashion. 

There is nothing which women ought to 
guard more against, or dcsjiise, than /nmg 
in idleness. Let them consider that the 
fiist chri'-tians of whatever condition of life, 
all applied themselves to some employment, 
not as an amusement, but as a serious, useful, 
constant business. The order of nature, 
the penance imposed on the first man, and 
in him upon all his posteiity, the great 
example which onr Saviour Jesus Chiist, 
hath set before us in this respect, all concur 
to engage us, each in his station, to a life 
of hihour. 

In the education of a young woman, her 
condition ought to be regarded, and the 
situation and cast «f life she will probably 
move in. Take care that her expectations 
do not exceed her foitunc and rank ; it they 
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do, thpy will cost hor many sorrows ;—wliat 
would have made her happj, will betomc 
disgusting to her, if she has cast a wishful 
eye on a superior condition. If a girl is to 
live in the country, turn her attention 
betimes to the occupations' of the country ; 
keep her a stranger to the amusements of 
the town ; shew her the blessings of a 
simple active life. If her situation be 
among the middle ranks of the town, let her 
not come near the people of the court; this 
intercourse will only serve to give her 
unbecoming and ridiculous airs: confine 
her within the bounds of her own station, 
and point out to her good examples among 
those of the same rank : form her mind to 
what will be the business of her life: teach 
her the management of a tradesman’s fami* 
ly: the care that ought to be taken of his 
income, whether from returns out of the 
country, or rents of houses in the town : 
what belongs to the education of her chil¬ 
dren ; in short the whole detail of business 
or of commerce, into which you foresee she 
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may probably be thrown, when alic is 
married.* 

* Wlidl follows, m Fenclon, rolatintr to Ihe religious 
tstabliv|)rjjpnl‘‘ ol wonicii, and lakine; the veil, i<- not 
hire inserted—as bi nu vtholl^ inapplicable to the 
laws and customs of I ugland. 
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CH\PTER XIII. 


OF GOVERNES&ES. 

I FORESEE that this plan of education, 
will pass with many for a chimerical proj<>ct: 
it lefiuires, they will say, an uncommon share 
of disccri\jpent, patience, and skill, to tarry 
it into execution: where are the governesses 
capable of following, or even undcrslaniling 
it? But it should be considered that when 
we are laying down rules for the best edu¬ 
cation that can be given to children, we arc 
not to give imperfect rules; it is not matter 
of reprehension then, that in such an enqui¬ 
ry, we aim at what is most perfect. It is 
true, we cannot go so far in practice as our 
thoughts go upon paper, where they meet 
with no obstruction; but after all, though 
we are absolutely unable toariivcat per- 
feetion in this business, it u ill be far from 
useless to know what peifettion is, and to 
sttempl it at any rate; -which is the best 

r eans of approaching it as nearly as we can- 
18 
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Besides, my rules do not proceed upon the 
supposition of any thing extraordinary in the 
disposition of children, or a concurrence of 
circumstances happily calculated for a per¬ 
fect education; on the contrary, I endeavour 
to apply remedies to tempers naturally bad, 
or which have been spoilt: I calculate the 
common mistakes in education, and have 
recourse to the most simple met^ds of cor¬ 
recting, in the whole or in part, what has 
absolute need of correction. 

It is true, you will not hud in this little 
work, the means of giving success to an edu-' 
cation neglected or ill conducted; but is 
there any thing strange in this ? Is it not 
the most that one can wish, to obtain simple 
rules, by the observance of which, a good 
education may be acquired. 1 confess we 
may dispense, and do dispense generally, 
with much less than I propose; but it is like¬ 
wise very obvious that children suffer mate¬ 
rially by this neglect. The road 1 am point¬ 
ing out, though tedious in appearance, is in 
reality the shortest, as it leads directly to 
the object we are in pursuit of. The other. 
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which is tliat of fear and of a superficial 
culture of the understanding, short as it may 
scorn, is in reality long; as it hard!} ever at¬ 
tains to tile only true end of education, which 
is to for^ the mind, and inspire it with a 
sincere love of virtue. The greater part 
of those w,ho have gone this latter road, have 
to commence their journey anew, at a mo¬ 
ment when their education seems finished; 
and rtfter having passed the first years of 
their entrance into the world, in committing 
errors which are often irreparable, they are 
forced to learn from experience, and their 
own reflections, those maxims, of which that 
wretched and superficial education had left 
them in ignorance. It should be observed 
moreover, that the first services demanded 
in behalf of children, and which inexpe¬ 
rienced people regard as oppressive and im¬ 
practicable, will preserve them from troubles 
much more grievous; and remove obstat les 
which become insurmountable, in therourse 
of an education less accurate and skilful. 

LastI), it should he noticed, that in order 
to execute this plan of education, the business 
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dors not consist so much in doinc any thing 
which requires great talents, as in a\oiding 
the gross errors previously enumerated. 
There will be often nothing more wanting 
than to be calm and patient with children: 
to he watchful over them : to inspire them 
with confidence: to give plain and intelligi¬ 
ble answers to their little questions; to let 
their natural dispositions work in order to 
know them the better: and to correct them 
with temper, when they arc mistaken, or in 
fault. It is not reasonable to expert tliat a 
good education can be conducted by a bad 
governess; it is enough to deliver rules 
which will give success to one, moderately 
qualified ; of such a person it is not expect¬ 
ing too much that she be possessed of gtod 
sense, a mild temper, and the fear of God; 
such a one will find nothing in this treatise 
subtile or abstracted, and if she should not 
understand the whole of it, she will compre¬ 
hend the substance at least; and that will be 
sufficient. Make her read it over many 
times, and be at the trouble of reading it 
with her; allow her the liberty of slopping 
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you at auy thing she does not understand, or 
of the truth of which she is not convinced; 
then let her put these instructions into prac¬ 
tice, and if you should observe, that in talk¬ 
ing to the child, she loses sight of the rules, 
which she had agreed to follow, correct her 
privately in as mild a manner as possible. 
This application will be wearisome to you 
at first, but if you are the father or mother 
of the child, it is your indispensable duty. 
Besides, your difficulties will not be of long 
continuance: your governess, if she be sen¬ 
sible and well-disposed, will learn more of 
your method in a month by practice, than by 
long arguments;—and she will soon be able 
to go on in the right way by herself. There 
will be this further circumstance to relieve 
you, that she will find in this little work, the 
principal topics of conversation, with chil¬ 
dren, upon the most important subjects al¬ 
ready detailed for her, so that sire will hard¬ 
ly have any thing to do but to follow them ; 
thus she will possess a collection of the dis¬ 
courses she should hold with children, upon 
subjects the most difficult for them to under- 
18 * 



stand; it is a kind of practical education 
which will be an easy guide to her. 

You may likewise, make excellent use of 
the historical catechism before mentioned. 
Let the person you are forming to educate 
your children read it over so often, that it 
may be familiar to herself, and that she may 
enter into the spirit of this method of teach¬ 
ing. It must be acknowledged, however, 
that persons of even moderate talents for 
such services, are rarely to be met with; and 
yet nothing is to be done in education, with¬ 
out a proper instrument for the business; the 
commonest things cannot be done of them¬ 
selves, and they are always ill done bj im- 
pMper people.—Choose therefore either out 
of your own family, or among your tenants, 
or friends, or from some well-ordered socie¬ 
ty, some young woman you think capable of 
being taught: apply yourself early to the 
forming of her for this employment: have 
her near you for some time, to make tiial of 
her before you commit to her so important a 
tru'st. Five or six governesses tiained in 
this manner, would soon be able to instiuct 
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a great number of others; many of these 
would probably fail, but out of a great num¬ 
ber, we might always repair the loss, and 
not be so w rctchedly compelled, as we con¬ 
tinually are, to be seeking foravaiiety of 
teachers. 

But though the difficulty of finding gov¬ 
ernesses is great; it must be confessed there 
is another yet greatei, which is the irregu¬ 
larity of parents .—All the rest will signify 
nothing, if they do not co-operate in the bu¬ 
siness : the foundation of every thing is giv¬ 
ing their children right notions and edifying 
examples : and jet this is only to be found 
in very few families; in most, one sees 
nothing but confusion, perpetual changes, a 
heap of servants who are not only quarrel¬ 
ling with one another, but are the cause of 
disagreement among their masters and mis¬ 
tresses. What a woeful school is this for 
young children! The mother who passes 
her time in gaming, at plajs. and in indis¬ 
creet conversations, very gravely complains 
that she cannot find a governess capable of 
bringing up her children; but what good 
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can the best of e^ticalions confer on chil¬ 
dren, with the eitgmple of such a mother 
before them? One Frequently sees patents 
who themselves carry their children to pub¬ 
lic diversions, and other amusements,* which 
cannot fail of giving them a disrelish for 
that serious and orderly course of life, in 
which these very parents wish to engage 
them: thus they mix poison with wholesome 
diet: they talk indeed of nothing hut dis- 
Cietion, but at the same time they are agi¬ 
tating the flighty imagination of their chil¬ 
dren, by the violent impressions of music, 
and of passionate theatrical representations, 
which indispose them for application, give 
th< m a taste for what is passionate, and 
thereby make them think innocmi pleasure 
insipid; and after all this still expect that 
the business of education shall go on well, 

* I recommend the 'ensible mother, who h.is re.illy 
the happiness of her daughter at heart, to peruke and 
repirme the excellent obseryationt on this head, which 
are to be found in a litth pan'Phlet, latelj published 
by the Rev. Mr. Owen ; entitled “'the Fashionable 
World Displayed.” 
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and consider it as an irksome and austere 
thing, if ,it will not admit of this miiture nf 
good or evil. Thus are they fond of the re¬ 
putation of being anxious for the good edu¬ 
cation of their children, and yet arc unwil¬ 
ling to be at the pains of complying with 
the most indispensable rules of it. ' 

Let us ccMclude with the picture which 
the wise man has drawn of a virtuous woman. 

“ Who can find a virtnoiis woman ? for her price is 
far above rubies. The heart of her hnsbanil (tolh 
safely trust in her, so that he shall have no need of spoil. 
She will do him good and not evil all the daj« of her 
life. She seekoth wool, and flax, and worketh ivilling- 
ly witt> her hands. She is like the mi rch.ant ship*, -he 
bringeth her food from afar. She riseth al-o whils it is 
yet night, and giveth meat to her hou-ehold, and a 
portion to her maidens. She considercih a field, <ind 
hiiyeth it ; with the fruit of her hands she plantcth a 
vineyard. She girdeth her loins with strength, and 
streiigthcneth her arms. She percciveth that her 
merchandize is good; her candle goeth not out by night. 
She layeth her hands to the spindle, and her hands 
hold the distaff. She stretcheth out her h.ind to the 
poor ; yea, she reacheth forth her hands to the needy. 
She is not afraid of the -now for her household : for 
all her household are clothed with scarlet. She 
maketh herself coverings of tapestry, her clothing is 





